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4 ESSAY 50. 

life. But as the tnarriages of infants do but 
rarely prosper, so no man ought to wonder at 
the ditt)inution or decay of my affections to poesy, 
to which I had contracted myself so much under 
^ige, and so much to my own prejudice in regard 
to those more profitable matches, which I might 
have made among the richer sciences. As for 
the portion which this brings of fame, it is an 
estate (if it beany, for men sue not oflener deceived 
in their hopes of widows, than in their opinion of 
'' Exegi monumentum acre perennius'')that hardly 
ever comes in, while we are living to enjoy it, but 
is a fantastical kind of reversion to our own selves; 
neither ought any man to envy poets this post- 
humous and imaginary happiness, since they find 
commonly so little in present, that it may be truly 
applied to them, what St. Paul speaks of the first 
Christians, ** If their reward be in this life, they 
are of all men the most miserable." 
\ And, if in quiet and flourishing times they 
meet with so small encouragement, what are they 
to expect in rough and troubled ones i If wit be 
such a plant, that it scarce receives heat enough 
to preserve it alive even in the summer of our 
cold climate, how can it chuse but wither in a 
long and sharp winter ! A warlike, various, and 
tragical age is best to write of, but worst to write 
in. 
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Neither is the present constitution of my mind 
more proper than that of the times for this exer- 
cise, or rather diversion. There is nothing that re- 
quires so much serenity and cheerfulness of spirit; 
it must not be either overwheUned m\h the cares 
of life, or overcast with the clouds of melancholy 
and sorrow, or shaken and disturbed with the 
storms of injurious fortune ; it must, like the hal- 
cyon, have fair weather to breed in. The soul 
must be filled with bright and delightful ideas 
when it undertakes to communicate delight to 
others, which is the main end of poesy. One 
may see through the style of Ovid de Tristibus, 
the humbled and dejected condition of spirit with 
which he wrote it ; there scarce remains any foot- 
step of that genius, which produced his^ Meta- 
morphoses, and which he concludes 

Jamque opus exegi quod nee Joris ira, ncc ignes. 
Nee poterant ferram, nee edaz abolcre yetustat, ice* 

The cold of the country had stricken through 
all his faculties, and benumbed the very feet of 
his verses. He is himself, methinks, one of the 
stones of his own Metamorphoses ; and though 
there remains some weak resemblance of Ovid at 
Rome, it is but, as he says of Niobe, 

c In vulta color est sine sanguine : lumina moestis, 

Sunt 

* 1 have raised a work, which neither the wrath of 
Jove, nor fire, nor age can destroy. 
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Staot initnota genii : fuldl est in imagine vivi. 

Flet tamen— 

Metam. 1. vi. 304. 

The truth is, to write well, it is necessary to 
be in good humour, neither is wit less eclipsed 
with the unquietness of mind, than beauty with 
the indisposition of body. So that it is almost 
as hard a thing to be a poet in despite of fortune, 
as it is in despite of nature. For my own part, 
neither my obligations to the muses, nor expec- 
tations from them, are so great, that I should 
suffer nlyself on no considerations to be divor- 
ced, or that I should say like Horace 

Quisquis erit vitae, scribam, color.'^ 

I shall rather use his words in another place, 

Vixi Camenis nuper idoneus 
£t militavi non sine gloria ; 

Nunc arma.defunctumque bello 
Barbiton hie paries babebiLf ^ 

Carm. L 3. Ode 36. 

and this resolution of mine does the more befit 
fne, because my desire has been for some years 

* I will continue to write, whatever may be the 
-colour or my life. 

f I was lately a follower of the muses; and fought 
under their banners, not without glory. Now I hang up 
my weapons and my harp, which are oo longer usefiil to 
the war. 

Cowley has applied to the muscs» the ezpressioa» 
which Horace applies otherwise. 
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pasty (though the execution has been accidentally 
diverted) and does still vehemently continue, to 
retire myself to some of our American planta- 
tions, not to seek for gold, or enrich myself with 
the traffic of those parts, which is the end of 
most that travel thither; but to forsake this 
world for ever, with all the vanities and vexa- 
tions of it, and to bury myself there in some ob- 
scure retreat, but not without the consolation of 
letters and philosophy ; 

Oblitusque meoram, oblivlscendus et ilUs. 

Hor. 1 Ep. ii. 9. 

My friends forgetting, and by them forgot. 

as my former author speaks too, who has inticed 
me here, 1 do not know how, into the pedantry 
of this heap of Latin sentences. And I think 
Dr. Donne's sun-dial in a grave, is not more use- 
less and ridiculous, than poetry would be in that 
retirement. As this, therefore, is in a true sense 
a kind of death to the muses, and a real literal ' 
quitting of this world : so roethinks I may make 
a just claim to the undoubted privilege of de- 
ceased poets, which is, to be read with more far 
your than the living : 

Taoci est ut placeam tibi, Perire. 

Mart. 1. 8. ep. 69. 
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ESSAY 51. 



A WORD TO MODERN CRITICS. 



(Drydm). 



W^£ are fallen into an age of illiterate, censo- 
rious, and detracting people, wbo thus qualified 
set up for critics. In the first place I must take 
leave to tell them, that they wholly mistake ' 
the nature of criticism, who think that its bosi^ 
ness is principally to find fault. Criticism, as it ' 
was first invented by Aristotle, was meant a 
standard of judging well ; the chiefest part of 
whidi is to observe those excellencies which 
should delight a reasonable reader. If the design, 
the conduct, the thoughts, and the expressions 
of a poem be generally such as proceed from a 
true genius of poetry, the critic ought to pass a 
judgment in favour of the author. It is mali* 
clous and unmanly to snarl at the little lapses 
of a pen, from which Virgil himself stands not 
exempted. Horace acknowledges that Homer 
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nods sometimes; he is not equally awake in 
every line ; but he leaves it as a standing measure 
for our judgments 

Ubi plura oitent in carminCt paucis 
Ofiendi naaculis, quas aut incuria fridit, 
Aut humaoa param cavit natuia : 

and LonginuSy who was undoubtedly, after Ari- 
stotle, the greatest critic among the Greeks, in 
his twenty-seventh book on the Sublime, has ju* 
diciously preferred the sublime genius that some- 
times errs, to the middling or indifferent one, 
which makes few faults, but seldom rises to any 
excellence. He compares the first to a man of 
large possessions, who has not leisure to consider 
of every slight expence, will not debase himself 
to the management of every trifle : particular 
sums are not laid out or spared to the greatest 
advantage in bis economy, but are sometimes 
suffered to run to waste, while he b only care- 
ful of the main. 

On the other side he likens the. mediocrity of 
wit to one of a mean fortune, who manages his. 
store with extreme frugality, or rather parsi- 
mony ; but who with fear of running into pro- 
fuseness, never arrives to the magnificence of 
living. This kind of genius writes indeed cor- 
rectly: a wary man he is in grammar; very 
nice as to solecism and barbarism ; judges to a 

VOL. II. c 
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hair of little decencies ; knows belter than any 
man what is not to be written, and never hazards 
himself so far as to fall ; but plods on delibe- 
rately ; and as a grave man ought, is sure to 
put his staff before him* In short, he sets his 
heart upon it, and with wonderful care makes 
his business sure: that is, in plain English, 
neither to b^ blamed nor praised. 

I could, says Longinus, find out some ble- 
mishes in Homer ; and am perhaps as naturally 
inclined to be disgusted at a fault as another 
man; but after all, to speak impiartially, his 
failings are such as are only marks of human 
frailty ; they are little mistakes, or rather negli- 
gencies which have escaped bis pen in the fer- 
vour of writing. The sublimity of his spirit 
carries it with me against his carelessness; 
though Apollonius his Argonautics, and Theocri- 
tus his Idyllia, are more free from errors ; there 
is not any man of so false a judgment, who 
would chuse rather to have been Apollonius 
or Theocritus, than Homer. 
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ESSAY 52. 



ON THE USE OF LETTEKS. 



(Lord LyitUtwi.) 



If ackioDS are to be valued bj tkeir utilify and 
Dot by their splendonr, Cadmus by inventing 
Letters was a greater benefactor to Greece, than 
Hercules by his twelve labours. Hercules in« 
deed scMiied monsters, but Cadmus civilized 
men. It is from untamed passions, not from wild 
beasts, that the greatest evils arise to human so- 
ciety. By wisdcmi, by art, by the unked strength 
of the civil community, men have been enabled 
to subdue the whole race of lions, bears, and ser- 
pents ; and what is more, to bind in laws and 
wholesome regulations, tibe ferocious violence and 
dangerous treachery of the human disposition. 

The genuine glory, the proper distinction of 
the human species, arises from the perfection of 
the raoital powers. Courage is apt to be fierce, 
and strength is oflen exerted in acts of oppresmn. 
Bat wisdom is the assodate of justice : it assists 
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her to form equal laws» to pursue right measures, 
to correct power* to protect weakness* aad to 
unite individuals in a common interest* and ge- 
neral wel^re. Heroes may kill tyrants* but wis- 
dom and laws prevent tyranny and oppression. 
The operations of policy far surpass the labours 
of Hercules* preventing many evils which valour 
and might cannot even redress. Heroes consi- 
der nothing but glory* and hardly regard whether 
the conquests which raise their fame are bene- 

' ficial to their country. Unhappy are the people 
who are governed by valour* not directed by 

. prudence* and not mitigated by the gentle arts. 
An ambition to have places in the register of 
fame* is the Eurystheus* which imposes heroic la- 
bours on mankind. The muses excite to action* 

. as well as entertain the boars of repose ; and we 
should honour them for presenting to heioes such 
a noble recreation* as may prevent them from 
imitating Hercules in taking up the distaff* when 
they lay down the club. 

To letters alone heroes owe their future ex* 
istence in the memory of nations. To them the 
heroes of Marathon* the patriots of Thermopylae 
owe their immortality. All the wise constitutions 
of lawgivers* and all the doctrines of sages* had 

. perished* like a dream related* if letters had not 

. preserved them. No hero* who prefers virtue to 
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pleasive, cmi be an etoemy to the muses. Let 
Sardanapalus, and Hie silken sons of luxniy, who 
have wasted life in inglorious ease» despise the 
recotds of action, whkb bear no honorable testis 
iBony to their lives. But true merit, and heroic 
^rirtoe, should honour the sacred source of lasting 

The most importanit and extensive advantage9 
which mankind enjoy, are chiefly owing to men 
who have never quitted their closets. To them 
maiddnd is indebted for the fac^ity and security of 
iiav^tion: the invention of the compass has 
c^ned to them a new world. The knowledge 
of the mechanical powers has oiabled them to 
.construct such wonderful machines, as perform 
what the united labours of millions could not ac- 
complish; Agricultuie too, the most useful of 
arts, has received its shaire of improvements from 
the same source. Poetry, likewise, is of excel- 
lent use to enable the memory to retain with 
more ease, and to imprint with more energy upon 
the heart, precepts of virtue, and noble actions. 
From the little root of a few letters science has 
spread its branches over all nature, and raised ik 
head to the heavens. Some philosophers have 
entered so far into the counseb of Divine Wis- 
dom as to explain much of the great liberations 

of nature: the dimension and distances of tba 

c 2 
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i>ianet8, the causes of their revolutions, the path 
of cometSy and the ebb and flow of the tides, 
are understood and explained^ 

Can any thing raise the glory of the human 
species more, than to see a little creature inha- 
biting a small spot, amidst innumerable worlds, 
taking a survey of the universe, comprehendmg 
its arrangement, and entering into the scheme of 
that wonderliil connection and correspondence of 
things, so remote, and which it seems the utmost 
exertion of Omnipotence to have established ! 
What a volume of wisdomiwhatnoble theology, do 
these discoveries open to us ! While some superior 
understandings have soared to these sublime sub- 
jects, other sagacious and diligent minds have en- 
quired into the minutest woria of the inflnite Ar- 
tificer: the same care, the same providence, are 
exerted through the whole ; and we should learn 
from it that to true wisdom, utility and fitness 
appear perfection^ and whatever b beneficial is 
noble. 

But if learned men are to be esteemed for the 
assistance which they give to active minds in their 
schemes, they are not less to be valued for their 
endeavours to give them a right direction, and 
moderate their too great ardor. The study of his- 
tory will teach the warrior and legislator, by 
^wbat means armies have been victorious, and 
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States have become powerful ; and in the private 
cttken, they will inculcate the love of liberty and 
order. The writings of sages point out a private 
path <^ virtue, and shew that the best empire is 
self-gov^nmenty and to subdue our passions, the 
noblest of conquests. 

To these observations it may be objected that 
the true spirit of heroism acts by a sort of inspi- 
ration, wanting neither the experience of history, 
nor the doctrines of philosophers, that arts and 
sciences irender men eflfeminate, luxurious and 
inactive, and that wit and learning are often 
made subservient to bad purposes. To these 
objections the reply is obvious. 

There are some natures so happily formed, 
that they hardly want the assbtance of a master, 
and the rules of art, to give them force or grace in 
all their actions. But these heaveu-inspired ge* 
oiuses are but lew. As learning flourishes only 
where ease, plenty, and mild government subsist, 
in so rich a soil, and under so soft a climate, the 
weeds of luxury will spring up among the flowers 
of art ; but the q)ontaneous weeds would grow 
more rank, if thev were allowed the undisturbed 
possession of the field. Letters keep a frugal 
temperate nation from growing ferocious, and a 
rich one from becoming entirely sensual and de- 
bauched* 
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Every gift of the gods is sometimes abused ;. 
but wit and fine taleols by a natural law gravi- 
tate towards virtue : accidents may drive them 
out of their proper direction ; but such acci* 
dents are a sort of prodigies, and like other pro^ 
digies, it is an alarming omen, and dire portent 
to the times. For if virtue cannot keep to her 
allegiance those men, who in their hearts confess 
her divine right, and know the value of her 
laws, on whose fidelity and obedience can she 
depend? May such geniuses never descend to 
flatter vice, encourage folly, or propagate irre« 
ligiou ; but exert all their powers in the service 
of virtue, and celebrate the noble choice of 
'those, who like Hercules^ prefer her to pleasure. 



n 
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ox THE CHARACTER OF POETS. 



COoldsmith.) 



I FANCY the character bf a poet is in every 
country the same, fbad of enjoying the present, 
careless of the future ; his conversation that of 
a man of sense, his actions those of a fool ! of 
fortitude able to Hand unmoved at the bursting 
of an earthquake, yet of sensibility to be affected 
by the breaking of a tea-cup ; such is his cha- 
racter, which considered iti every light, is the 
very opposite of that which leads to riches. 

The poets are in general as remarkable for 
their indigence as for their genius ; and yet among 
the numerous hospitals designed to relieve the 
poor, I have heard but of one erected for the be- 
nefit of decayed authors. This was founded by 
pope Urban VIII. and called The Retreat of the 
Incurables, intimating that it was equally impos* 
«ble to reclaim the patients who sued ibr recep- 
tion from poverty as from poetry. To be sincere. 
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were I to give an account of the lives of tlie 
poets, either antient or modem, I fancy I should 
appear to be employed in collecting materials 
for an history of human wretchedness. 

Homer is the first poet and beggar of note 
among the antients; he was blincl, and sung his 
ballads about the streets, but it b observed, that 
his mouth was more frequently filled with verses 
than with breads Plautus the comic poet was 
better off; he had two trades, he was a poet for 
bis diversion, and helped to turn a mill in order 
to gain a livelihood. Terence was a slave, and 
Boethius died in gaol. 

Among the Italians Paulo Borghese, almost as 
good a poet as Tasso, knew fourteen different 
trades, and yet died because he could get em- 
ployment in none, Tasso himself, who had the 
most amiable character of all poets, has ofkn 
been obliged to borrow a crown from some friend, 
in order to pay for a montli's subsistence. He has 
left us a pretty sonnet addressed to a cat, in 
-which he begs the light of her eyes to write by^ 
being too poor to afford himself a candle. But 
Bentivoglio, poor Bentivoglio! chiefly demands 
our pity. His comedies will last with the Italian 
language ; he dissipated a noble fortune in acts 
of cliarity and benevolence, but falling into misery 
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in hit old age, was reAeed to be admitted into an 
hospital which he himself had erected/ 

In Spain, it is said, the great Cervantes died 
ofhunger, and it is certain that the'famoas Ca- 
moens (the author of the Lusiad) ended his da^s 
in an hospital. 

If we turn to France, we shall there find even 
stronger instances of the ingratitude of the public. 
Vaugt'las, one -of the politest writers, and one of 
the honestest men of his time, was sumamed the 
Owl from his being obliged to keep within all day, 
and venture out only by night, through fear of 
his creditors. His last will is very remarkable : 
after having bequeathed all his worldly substance 
to the payment of his debts, he goes on thus : But 
as there still may remain some creditors, unpaid 
even after all my. property is disposed of» in such 
a case it is my last will, that my body should be 
sold to the surgeons to the best advantage ; and 
that the purchase should help to discharge those 
debts which I owe to society; so that if I 
could not, while living, at least when dead, I may 
be useful. 

But the sufferings of the poet in other coun- 
tries is nothing when compared with his distresses 
here ; the names of Spenst^'r and Otway, Butler 
and Dryden, are daily mentioned as a national 
reproach ; some of them lived in a state of preca- 
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rious iDdigence, and others UteraHy died of 
hunger. 

At present, however, the few poets in England 
no longer depend on the great for subsistence, 
they have now no other patrons but the public, 
and the public, collectively considered, is a good 
and generous master. It is indeed too frequently 
mistaken, as to the merits of every candidate for 
favour ; but to make amends,, it is never mis- 
taken long. A. performance may be forced 
for a time into reputation, but destitute of real 
merit it soon sinks; time, the touchstone of 
what is truly valuable, will soon discover the 
fraud, and an author should never arrogate to 
himself any share of success, till his works have 
been read at least ten years with satisfaction. 

A man of letters at present, whose works are 
valuable, is perfectly sensible of their value. 
Every polite member of the community, by buy- 
ing what he writes, contributes to reward him. 
The ridicule therefore of living in a garret, might 
have been wit in the last age, but continues so 
no longer, because no longer true. A writer of 
real merit now may easily be rich, if his heart be 
set only on fortune, and for those who have.no 
merit, it is but fit that such should remain in 
merited obscurity. He may now refute an in- 
vitation to dinner, without fearing to incur his 
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patron's displeasare, or to starve by remaioing at 
borne. He may now venture to appear in com- 
pany with just sucb clothes as other men generally 
wear, and talk even to princes with all the con- 
4icious superiority of wbdom. Though he can- 
not always boast oif fortune here, yet he can 
bravely exert the dignity of independence. 
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CONFIDENCE. 



(Collier.J 



I 

Confidence, as opposed to modesty and 
dbtinguished from decent assurance, proceeds 
from self-opinion, occasioned by ignorance or 
flattery. When a man over-rates himself, by his 
owii folly or the knavery of others, he takes care 
on all occasions to do justice to his own merit. 
This extravagance makes him over-forward in 
business, assuming in conversation, sudden and 
peremptory in his answers, and afraid of nothing 
so much as to seem within the possibility of a 
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mistake. It is true that sometimes people wlur 
have the wit to know they are good for little, set 
up notwithstandiug for men of sufficiency, and 
try if they can serve a turn upon the weak- 
Bess of the company. But this trick seldom suc- 
ceeds lofig together ; ior whoever wants a good 
opinion of himself, and is not sincere in his vanity, 
will be apt to want spirit and presence of mind : 
a diffidence of himself will betray hb nieanness,^ 
especially when he \neets with those who are his 
superiors in quality or sense. 

A man must fir^t deceive himself, before he 
can expect to deceive others : for he that is not 
conceited io his conscience, is never likely to 
make a coxcomb worth a groat. But when the 
mind is thoroughly tinctured, the face will hold 
the same colour, and the man will be proof 
against all oppositions of sense and difficulty. 

A man of confidence presses forward upon evevy 
appearance of ad vantage, and thinks nothing aboye 
his management or his merits He is not easily dis- 
couraged by the greatness of an attempt, by the 
quahty of rivals, or by the frequency of miscar- 
riage. Ue is ready to rally after a defeat; aujd 
grows more troublesome upon a denial. Thus 
when his force is too feeble, he prevails by dint 
of impudeuce ; thus people are stormed out of 
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Hieir reason and inclination, plagued into a coto^ 
]f{iance, and forced to yield in their own defpnc^. 

These men of forehead are magniikent inlheh* 
promises, and infallible in tlieir prescriptions, and 
seldom talk of lessihan certainty and demonstra* 
tion. This talent makes them often succeed against 
modest men of much greater sufficiency, when 
the competition is governed by a popular choice. 
For though there is reason, in many cases, to de- 
cide controversies by the vote ; yet it is no less 
Irue, on the other liaiid^ that the mafority of 
mankind^ is seldom the wisest. The rouUitode 
are more smitten with appearances than things. 
The noise, and glitter, and paradeof a pretender, 
calls up their attention, and irresistibly flashes 
upon their weakness. It surprises their imagina- 
Bation, and subdues their judgment ; so that a 
bold undertaker gains greatly upon the people!, 
especially at his first outset. Nay, wise men are 
sometimes overborne or imposed on in this way« 
when they are taken at a disadvantage. 

Indeed, this faculty is of great use to gain a 
prke, or carry on an imposture, and therefore^ 
quacks, astrologers, pettifoggers, and republican 
plotters, cannot well live without it. It enables 
iliem to flourish, rail, and romance, to admira- 
Jlioiu It makes impertinencies shine; impossi- 
jbilities seem credible^ and turns ratVbane into 
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elixir vitse. And when matters are brought to 
a crisis, and the croud drawn out, in expectation 
of something extraordinary, then if the mountain 
will not come to Mahomet, he will for once con- 
descend to go to the mountain. And thus by 
entertaining the company with a jest, the pro- 
phet is disengaged, and the miracle adjourned to 
a more convenient season. 

However, these men meet with their mortifi- 
.cations : when they hap|>en to fall among 
people of judgment, Ifikey are looked through 
immediately; and then the discovery spreads 
s^pace; for confidence is apt to expose itself by 
over-grasping business, talking without thinking, 
and failing in the decencies of conversation. 
Now, when a bold man is out of countenance, he 
makes a very ridiculous figure. He is incapable 
of blushing for want of practice, and acts mo- 
desty with so ill a grace, that he is more ridicu- 
lous in the habit of virtue than in that of vice. 

To describe him a little further. One of this 
character is like a foreign curiosity, most ad- 
mired at first sight. He has gloss, but without 
either firmness or substance, and therefore like 
cloth ill made, he looks better in the shop than 
in the suit. In a word, he is the jest of wise 
men, and the idol of fools, and commonly hi$ 
patent runs for his life time. 
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IDEAL BEAUXr. 



(Dryden.) 



OOD in tbe fabric of the universe^ fif&t oos* 

templated himself^ and reflected on his own ex* 

'Celleucies; from which he drew and constituted 

those; first forms which are called ideas ; so that 

.every species which was afterwards expressed, 

• was. produced from that first idea» forming that 

wonderful contexture <of ail-created beings. But 

^ihe celestial bodies above the moon being incor- 

.ruptibleand not subject to chaiige, remained for 

ever fair ^nd in perpetual order. Oi|,the con* 

•trary, all things which are sublunary are sulyect 

to change^ to deformity, and to decay. And 

though nature always intends a consummate 

beauty in her productions ; yet through the in* 

equality of the matter, the forms are altered ; 

^nd in particular human beauty suffers alte ration 

/or the worse, as we see to our mortification, in 

#ur deformities and disproportions. Por which 
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reason the artful painter and the sculptor, imi- 
tating the Divine Maker, form to themselves, as 
well as they are able, a model of the superior 
beauties, and reflecting on them, endeavour to 
correct and amend the common nature, and to 
represent it as it was at first created, without 
fault, either in colour or lineament* 

This Idea, which we may call tlie goddess of 
painting and of sculpture, descends upon the 
marble and the canvas, and becomes the origi- 
nal of those arts; and being measured by the 
eompass of the intellect, is itself the measure of 
the performing hand; and being animated by 
the imagination, infuses life into the image. The 
idea of the painter and the sculptor, is undoubt- 
edly that perfect and excellent example of the 
mind, by imitation of which imagined form, all 
things are represented, which fall under human 
sight ; such is the defiuition which is made by 
Cicero in his book of the Orator to Brutus. 

As therefore in forms and figures there is 
somewhat which is excellent and perfect, to 
which imagined species all things are referred by 
imitation, which are the objects of sight, in like 
manner we behold the species of eloquence in our 
minds, the effigies or actual images of which we 
seek in the organs of hearing. This is likewise con- 
firmed by Proclus in the dialogue of Plato called 
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Imillus. '< If/^ says he, *' you take a man as 
he is made by nature, and compare bim with 
another, who is the effect of art« the work of na*' 
ture will always appear the less beautiful, because 
«rt is more accurate than nature." 

But Zeuxis, who from the choice which he 
made of five virgins, drew that wonderful picture 
of Helena, (which Cicero, in his Orator before- 
mentioned, set before us as the most perfect ex- 
ample of beauty,) at the same time admonishes a 
painter to contemplate the ideas of the most na- 
tural forms, and to make a judicious choice of 
several bodies, all of them the most elegant 
whkh he can find. Thus we may plainly un- 
derstand, that he thought it impossible to fiud 
in any one body all those perfections which he 
nought for in the accomplishment of a Helena, 
because nature in any individual person makes 
nothing that is perfect in all its parts. 

For this reason Maximus Tyrius also says that 
^he image which is taken by a painter from 
several bodies, produces a beauty which it is 
impossible to find in any single natural body, 
approaching to the perfection of the fairest sta- 
tues. Thus nature on this account is so much 
inferior to art, that those artists who propose to 
themselves only the imitation and likeness of such 
or such particular persons, without election of 
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those ideas before mentioned, have often been 
re|»rDached for that omission. Demetrius was 
taxed for being too natural : Dionysius was also 
blamed for drawing men like us, and was com- 
monly called at^^anr^yfx^s, that is, a painter of 
men. In our days, Michael Angelo da Caravaggio 
was esteemed too natural. He drew persons, as 
they were; and Bamboccio, as well as most of the 
Dutch painters, have drawn the worst likenesses* 
Lysippus of old upbraided the common set o^ 
sculptors, for making men such as they were 
found in nature, and boasted of himself, that he 
made them as they ought to be, which is a pre* 
cept of Aristotle, given as well to poets as paint- 
ers. Phidias raised an admiration even to as- 
tonishment, in those who beheld his statues with 
the forms which he gave to his gods and heroes^ 
by imitating the idea, rather than nature. And 
Cicero speaking of him, affirms that figuring Jvt» 
piter and Pallas, he did not contemplate any ob- 
ject from whence he took the likeness, but con- 
sidered in bis own mind a great and admirable 
form of beauty, and according to that image in 
his soul, he directed the operation of bis hand. 
8eneca also seems to wonder that Phidias having 
never beheld either Jove or Pallas, could con- 
ceive their divine images in his mind. Apollonius 
Tyanteus says the same in other words, that the 
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fancy more instructs the painter than the imita- 
tion ; for the last makes only the Uiiogs which it 
sees, but the first makes also the things which it 
never sees. 

Leon Battbta Alberti tells us, that we ought 
not so much to love the likeness as the beauty, 
and to chuse from the fairest bodies severally the 
fairest parts. Leonardo da Vinci instructs the 
painter to form thb idea to huuself, and Raphael, 
the greatest of all modern masters, writes thus 
to Castigtioue, concerning his Galatea. " To 
paint a fair one, it is necessary for me to see many 
fair ones ; but because there is so great a scarcity 
of lovely* women, I am constrained to make use 
of one certain idea which I have formed to my« 
self in my own fancy." Guido Reni, sending to 
Borne his St. Michael, which he had painted for 
the church of the Capuchins, at the same time 
wrote to Monsignor Massano, who was maestro 
di casa (or steward of the house) to pope Urbaa 
the eightli, in this manner. ** I wish I had the 
'* whigs of an angel to have ascended into Para- 
** dise, and tliere to have beheld the forms of 
" those beatified spirits, from which I might have 
*' copied my archangel. But not being able to 
" mount so high, it was in vain for me to search 
*' his resemblance here below, so that. I was 
** forced to make an introspection into my own 
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** mind, and into that idea of beauty which I 
•* have formed in my own imagination.'' 

There was not any lady of antiquity who was 
mistress of so much beauty as was to be found 
in the Venus of Gnidus, made by Praxiteles, or 
tiie Minerva of Athens, by Phidias, which was 
therefore called the beautiful farm. Neither is 
there any man of the present age equal in the 
strength, proportion, and knitting of his limbs, 
to the Hercules of Farnese made by Glycon ; 
or any woman who can justly be compared with 
the M edicean Venus of Cleomcnes. And upon 
this account, the noblest poets, and the best ora- 
tors, when they are desired to celebrate any ex- 
traordinary beauty, are forced to have recourse 
fo statues and pictures, and to draw their per- 
sons and faces into comparison. Ovid, endea- 
vouring to express the beauty of Cyllarus th^ 
fairest of the Centaurs, celebrates him as next 
jn perfection to the most admired statues. 

Gratus in ore vigor, cervix, huirerique, manusque, 
Pcctoraque artificum laudatis proxima signis. 

A pleasing vigonr his fair frame expressed, 
His neck, his hands, his shoulders, and his breast. 
Did next in gracefulness and beauty stand. 
To breathing figures of the sculptor's hand. 

In anotlier place, he setsApelles above Venus; 
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Si Venerem Cousnunqwam pinxiiset Apelles* 
Mersa sub cquereis ilia latent aquis. 

Thus Tariedy 

One birth to teas the Cyprian goddess ow'd, 
A second birth the painter's art bestowed ; 
Less by the seas than by his power was, given } 
They made her live, but he advanced to heaven. 

The idea of this beauty is indeed various, ac«. 
cording to the several forms which the painter 
or sculptor would describe, as one in strength, 
another in magnanimity ; and sometimes it con- 
sists in cheerfulness, and sometimes in delicacy, 
and is always diversilied by the sex and age. . 

The beauty of Jove is one, and that of Juno 
another ; . Hercules and Cupid are perfect beau- 
ties, though of different kinds; for beauty is 
only that which makes all things as they are in 
their proper and perfect nature, which the best 
painters always chuse by contemplating the 
forms of each. We ought farther to consider, 
that a picture being the representation of a hu- 
mao action, the paiuter ought to retain in his 
mind the examples oi all affections and passions, 
as a poet preserves the idea of an angry man ; 
of one who is fearful, sad, or merry, and so of 
all the rest ; for it is impossible to express that 
with the baud, which Qever entered into tha 
ima£iaatioB4 
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In this manner as I have briefly and rudely 
shewn, painters and sculptors, chusing the most 
elegant natural beauties, perfectionate the idea, 
and advance their art even above nature itself ia 
her individual productions, which is the ntmost 
masteiy of human performance. 

From hence arises that astonishment and al- 
most adoration, which is paid by the knowing, to 
those divine remains of antiquity. From hen^e 
Phidias, Lysippus, and other noble sculptors, are 
still held in veneration; and Apelles, Zeuxis^ 
Protogenes, and other admirable painters, though 
their works are perished, are and will be eter- 
nally admired ; who all of them drew after the 
ideas of perfection, which are the miracles of na* 
lure, the providence of the understandings the 
exemplars of the mind, the light of the fancy, 
the sun, which from its rising inspired the statue 
of Memnon, and the fire which warmed into life 
the image of Prometheus. It is this which causes 
the graces and the loves to take up their habita- 
tions in the hardest marble, and to subsist in the 
emptiness of light and shadows. 
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ADVANTAGE OF RESTRAINT. 

A TAL£. 



^Fram the Museum. J 



JjFE, 3s Cebes paints it> is a large mansioHi 
jand infancy the entrance, where ten thousand 
fancies and opinions of different kinds are con« 
tinually waiting to allure every new cower to 
their respective apartments. It is the duty there* 
fore of parents^ like the good genius he de- 
scriheSy to inform them which of these are in- 
vested with true> and which with fallacious ap- 
|ieaninces. 

But there is a defect too often in the manner 
vsed to attain this desirable end ; for austerity 
and rigour are indiscriminately exerted toward 
the good and the bad, the generous and the fro- 
ward; so that fre(|ueDtly the punishments, 
,>vhich are intended to drive them by force from 
vice^ give them a, disgust to vurtue, which pro- 
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perly recommended, has charms sufficient when 
known, to attract the mind without any second* 
ary motive. 

In that polite age when Greece was in all 
her glory, there lived- at Athens^ a noble citizen 
named Deniocritus, whom affluence of fortune^ 
generosity of temper, and extent ot knowledge, 
made the delight of the poor, and an example 
to the rich ; a benefactor to the distressed, and 
an ornament to his country. But amidst all the 
blessings power and virtue could bestow, he was 
suddenly rendered the most miserable of men 
by the death of his wife Aspasia, who dying in 
child-bed, left him the consolation of being 
father to an infant who was a living image of his 
deceased mother. 

It was a long time before his philosophy 
could overcome his grief; but his passion being 
allayed by degrees, he resumed the man, and 
submitted again to the dictates of reason. Hb 
thoughts now wholly turned on the education of 
his son Euphemion, (for so he called the boy) 
whose very dawn of infancy promised the greatest 
splendour ; but considering that the vivacity of 
bis temper would greatly expose him to the se* 
ductions of the world, he woufel often, as the child 
sat playing on his lap, mix an anxious tear with 
the smiles of paternal pleasure. 
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When Euphemion was past his childhood^ the 
prudent Deniocritus devised an expedient to make 
pleasure the passage to virtue, as virtue was the 
only passage to real pleasure ; for knowing from 
his own past conduct, the propensity of youth to 
ToluptuousnesSi he made that the enforcement of 
his precepts, which generally is the bane of all 
morality. 

As they were walking together in a gallery of 
pictures, " Behold, my son," says the father, 
^ that representation of perfect beauty embracing 
*' with no small extasy a young man who kneels 
*' before her." '^ Methinks," cries Euphemion, 
interrupting him, ** I can read in the painting 
^* the greatest tran^ort of soul ; and sure he has 
** sufficient reason to appear so enraptured when 
** the master-piece of heaven is in his possession." 
** You speak," continues Democritus, '' as if you 
'* envied . hb situtation, and with too much 
^' warmth tmd enthusiasm of objects that are so 
*' easily to be obtained, '* To be obtained T 
replied^ Eupbtmion ; ** by what means, and b^ 
*' whom ! if it is in my power O tell me the way ; 
** it will mak« your son the happiest of niortab.^ 
^< Alas!" said th«; father sighing, " I am afraid 
** the impatience of your temper will never suffer 
** you to undergo the self denial and deby that is 
*' requisite, before you can arrive at such a height 
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" of felicity.*' The youth still urging bis Teqaest 
with more vehemence thaa ever» Democntus tbea 
began : 

" Since you press me so earnestly to instruct 
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you in a mystery, that if observed will procure 
you an original, equal to that representation, 
you must be very cautious, when ouce you are 
** initiated, not to deviate in the least from the 
"divine institution, nor to divulge the secret; 
for the delinquent in such cases is always pu- 
nished with death, by the deity to whom the 
temple of these rites are dedicated. The storj 
'< then, which is never told but to those who 
are resolved to follow the great example is this» 
The young man you see there, was a native of 
Cyprus, who being extremely addicted to 
^ women, fell desperately in love with an ideal 
'/ beauty, the offspring of his own hnagiitationi 
*^ As he was sitting one day by the side of a 
V fountain, sighing for tlie visionary object of his 
desires, be fell asleep, and dreamed that Diana 
descended to him from a cloudi^and promised 
" him the actual enjoyment of his wishes, pro^ 
** Tided he would retire immediately to Ephesus, . 
'' and during the space of feur years live in 
" chastity, and apply himself to the cultivation of 
*^ his mind according to the precepts of philoso* 
''phy* Tb^ vision seemed so strong to the 
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'' youog IoYer» that he complied with the celestial 
*' admonition, and banishing from his thoughts, 
as soon as possible, ail voluptuous desires, be 
rtpaired to the place where the goddess com- 
*' manded him to go. 

At the end of four years, when he had faith*' 
fully completed the probationary state, he was 
transported back in his sleep to the fountain 
** where he first saw the deity, and awaking sad* 
denly, found to his no small surprise that beau- 
*' tiful virgin, the reward of his labours, erobrac* 
'* ing him in the manner described by the artist. 
This, my sou, became afterwards a religious 
mystery, and is (since you are acquainted with 
'' its origin) the test which you must now inevi* 
^* tably undergo. Divest yourself therefore for 
^' a while of the affections which ypu have hitherto 
*' contracted, and vie with the resolute Cyprian, 
*' that you may participsite his bliss.*' 

Euphemion could not help expressing some 
concern at so severe an injunction ; however recol- 
lecting tha^ h^ was only tp curb his passion for 
the present, in order to give a greater loose to it 
afterwards, he resolved fropi that hour to begin 
the trial. > 

Accordingly at the age of seventeen, he retired 
from all objects that might in the least tend to 
divert bis mind from philosophy. The first year 
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vras spent in continual struggles between passion 
and reason, the second, made his solitary life 
»oinewhat more agreeable; the third afforded , 
him real pleasure in the pursuit, exclusive oi^ the 
object pursued ; and the fourth completed the 
happy delusion, to render him by habitual'stndy 
completely master of himself. 

At the expiration of that lime, he seemed very 
little solicitous about the origmat inducement; 
but recollecting some circumstance of the pro- 
mised fair, he inquired of fad fether one day in 
a careless manner, when he ^lould possess tb^ 
nymph in reward for his labours, 

To which Democritus replied, " My son, the , 
*' account I gave you of the Cyprian, as you seem 
^* already to understand, was eutirely fiibuloas; 
^ the whole pict^ure is an Bigeuious allegory. I 
f* used this device to lead yt)a imperceptibly int6 
'' the path of true pleasiii|^,;and t^ m^keyourhfe 
** an explanation of those two figui^s. The one is 
^' supposed to be Happiness^ the daughter of Virtue 
«< and Moderation ; the other tho^ emblem of htf» 
*f man life courting her embrace, whom ^he never 
^ fails to cares$ with mutual afiectioawhen coih 

ducted by her celestial parents. Yon expected 

only a fugitive joy as ttie recompence of your 
** perseverance ; but are now in possession of a 
'* permanent pleasure, one that will attend y^u 
^ through life with unchangeable felicity.^ 
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POLITE PHILOSOPHY. 



(Dodskjfs Fugitive Pieces*) 



Reason, b^wev^r antique we may tbiok it, » 
abflolutely necessary in the composition of those 
who endeavour to acquire pluiosophical polite- 
ness; aud letos leceiveit as a maxim, that witb^ 
out reason no one can be a fine gentleman. At 
the same time reason, like a fop's under-waist- 
coat, may be worn out of sight, and provided it 
be but worn at all, I shall not quarrel with tbem, 
though vivacity, like a laced shirt, be put on to 
conceal it: for, to pursue the comparison, our 
minds suffer no less from indiscretion, than our 
iKKlies from the injuries of the weather. - 
« Iffext to this another out-of-the-way qualifies^ 
tioB must be acquired; and that is, calmness. 
Z^et not the smarts of the university, the sparks 
of the side boxes, or the genteel flutterers of tb^ 
drawiiig room, imagine that I will deprive diens 
«f those elevated enjoyments of drinking te%,wftk 
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ft toast, galhnting with a fair, or roving like a 
butterfly, through a parterre of beauties. No, f 
am far from being the author of such severe in* 
stitutions ; but am on the contrary, willing to in* 
dulge them in these pleasures, as long as they pre- 
serve ^tlieir senses. By which I would be under* 
stood to mean, while they act in character, and 
suffer not a fond inclination, an aspiring vanity, 
or a giddy freedom, to transport them unto the 
doing of any thing, which may forfeit present 
advantages, or entail upon them future pain. 

The last disposition of the soul, which I shall 
mention as necessary to him who would become 
a prolicient in this science, is good-nature ; a 
quality, which, as Mr. Dryden said in a dedica* 
tion to one of the best-natured men of his time, 
deserves the highest esteem, though from an un* 
accountable depravity both of taste and morals, 
it meets with the least. For, can there be any 
thing more amiable in human nature, than to 
think, to speak, and to do whatever good lies in 
our power, to all ? No man who looks upon the 
sun, and who feels that cheerfulness which his 
beams inspire, but would rather wish himself like 
so glorious a being, than to resemble the tiger, 
however formidable for its fierceness, or the ser* 
pent hated for his hissing, and dreaded for his 
sting. Good>nature may indeed be made almost 
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m diffusive as day.]%ht, but diorl are the rava- 
ges of the tiger, imioceDt the bite of the serpent, 
to the veDgeaoce of a caukered heart, or the 
malice of an envenomed tougue. To this let me 
add another argument in favour of this benc- 
voknee of soul ; and farther persuasions, will, I 
flatter myself, be unnecessary. Good-nature adorns 
every perfection, and throws a veil over every 
blemish, which would otherwise appear. In a 
word, like a skilful painter, it places his virtues 
in the fairest light, and casts all his foibles into 
shade. 

Thus, in a few words, sense, moderation, and 
good nature are essential to the polite philosopher. 
And if my readers think, that they cannot acquire 
these, let them even lay my book aside. But be* 
fore they do this, let them indulge me yet a 
moment longer. Nature denies sense to few; 
moderation is in every one's power ; and no man 
need be without good nature, who either values 
general esteem, or is not indifferent to public 
bate. For, to say truth, what is necessary to 
make an honest man, properly applied, would 
make a polite one; and as almost every one 
would take it amiss> if we should deny him the 
first appellation ; so we may perceive from thence 
how few there are, who, but from their own in- 
discretion, may deserve the second. It is want 
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of attention, not capacity, which leaves us so 
many brutes ; and I flatter myself there will be 
fewer of this species, if any of thenot can be pre^ 
vailed on to read this. A description of their 
faults is to such the fittest lecture ; for few ihon* 
sters there are who can view themselves in a glass. 

Our follies, when display'd, ourselves affright; 
Few are so bad, to bear the odious sight. 
Mankind, in herds, thro' force of custom, stray, 
M islead each other into error's way ; 
Pursue the road, forgetful of the end. 
Sin by mistake, and, without thought, oflfend. 

My readers, who have perhaps been many of 
them accustomed to think politeness rather an 
ornamental accomplishment, than necessary to be 
acquired in order to an easy and happy life, may 
from thence, pay less attention than my instruc- 
tions require, unless I can convmce them that 
they are in the wrong. For which I must re- 
mind them thatthe tranquillity and even felicity of 
our days, depends as strongly on small things, as 
on great ; of which men may be easily convinced* 
if they but reflect what great uneasiness they have 
experienced from cross accidents, though they re- 
lated but to trifles ; and at the same time re- 
member that disquiet is, of all others, the greatest 
^yil, let it arise from what it will. 

Now in the concerns of life, as in those of for* 
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time, numbers are brought into bad circum* 
stances from small neglects, rather than from 
great errors in material affairs. People are 
too apt to think lightly of shillings and pence, 
forgetful that they are constituent parts of 
pounds ; until the deficiency in the greater article 
shews their mistake, and convinces them, by fatal 
experieuce, of a truth, which they might have 
learned from a little attention, namely, that great 
sums are made up of small. 

Exactly parallel to this, is that wrong notion, 
which many have, that nothing more is due to 
their neighbours, than what results from a princi- 
ple of honesty, which commands us to pay our 
debts, and forbids us to do injuries ; whereas a 
thousand little civilities, complacencies, and en- 
deavours to give others pleasure, are requisite to 
keep up the relish of life, and procure us that 
affection and esteem which all who have a sense 
of it, must desire. And in the right timing, and 
discreet management of these punctilios, consists 
Xhh essence of what we call politeness. 

How many know the general rule» of ait. 
Which, unto tablets human form impart! 
How many can depict the rising brow. 
The nose, the moutk, and ev*ry feature shew j 
IJan in their colours' imitate the skin, 
^ Aud by the force of jSre can fix them ini 
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Yet when 'tU done, unpleaiing to the sight | 
Tho* like, the picture strikes not with delight : 
»Tis Zinck* alone givet the enamelled face 
A polish'd sweetness, and a glossy grace. ' 

As examples have greater force th^n precepts^ 
I will delineate the characters of. Hoaorius aud 
Garcia, two gentlemen of my acquaintance, whose 
hinnQurs I have perfectly considered, and 

ft 

shall represent them without the least exaggera^ 
tion. 

» 

Honorius is a person equally distinguished by 
his birth and fortuuei He has naturally good 
sense, which has been improved by a regular edu- 
cation. His wit is lively, and his morals without,, 
a stain. Is not this an amiable character] Yet 
Honorius is not beloved. He has some way or 
other contracted a notion, that it is beneath a 
man of honour to fall below the height of truth 
in any degree, or on any occasion. From this 
principle he .speaks bluntly what he thinks yvith- 
out regarding the company, and from a continued 
course of this sort of behaviour, has rendered 
himself dreaded as*a monster, instead of being 
esteemed as a friend. 

Garcia, on the contrary, came into the world 
under the greatest disadvantage; hb birth was 
mean, and his fortune small. 

* Christiaa Frederic Z4nck, a native of Dresden; ind 
SL famous painter ia enamel. He died 1767. 
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Tet though be is scarce forty, be has acquired 
a handsome estate in the country, and lives on it 
with more reputation than most of bis neigh- 
bours. While a servitor at the university, h^ 
recomnaended himself by his assiduities to a no- 
ble lord, and thereby procured a place of fifty 
pounds a year in a public office. His behavi- 
our made him as many friends, as there ^vere 
persons belonging to that board. His readiness 
in doing favours gained bim the hearts of his in- 
feriors; his deference for those in the highest 
character in the office, procured for him their 
good will, and the complacency he expressed to- 
vrrards his equals, and those immediately above 
him, made thein espouse his interest with almost 
as much warnnth as they did their own. By this 
management, in ten years time, he rose to tlie 
possession of an offite, which brought him in a 
thousand pounds a year $alary> and nearly dou- 
ble as much in perquisites. Affluence has made 
no alteration in his manners. The same easiness 
of disposition attends him in that fortune, to 
which it has raised him ; and he is at this day 
the delight of all who know him, from an art he 
has of persuading them, that their pleasures and 
their interests are equally dear to him with his 
own. Who if it were in his power would refuse 

what Honorius possesses, and who would not 
VOL. II. r 
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wish that possession accompanied with Garcia's 
dbpositioni 

I flatter myself> that by this time most of my 
readers have acquired a tolerable idea of polite- 
nessy and a just notion of its use in our passage 
through life. J must, however^ caution them of 
one thing, that under pretence of politeness they 
fall neither into a contempt^ nor carelessness of 
science. 

A man may have much learning without being 
a pedant; nay, it is necessary that he should have 
a considerable stock of knowledge before he can 
be polite. The gloss is never given till the work 
is finished : without it the best wrought piece 
looks clumsy; but to varnish over a rough boards 
is a preposterous daub. In a word, that rule of 
Horace, " Miscere utile dulci/' to mix the use- 
fnl and the agreeable, so oftoa quoted, can never 
be better applied than in the present case, where 
neither of the qualities can subsist without the 
other. 

With dress, fur once, the rule of life we'll place ; 
Cloth is plain sense, and poUsh'd breeding, lace. 
Men may in both mistake the true design : 
Fools oft are tawdry. When they would be fine. 
An equal mixture, both of use and shew, 
From giddy fops, points out th' accomplished beau. 
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EGOTISM. 



(Polite Philosopher.) 



Of all the follies into which men are apt to fall, 
to the dbturbance of others, and lessening of 
themselves, there b none naore intolerable thaa 
continual egotism, and a perpetual inclination to 
self-panegyric. The mention of this weakness is 
sufficient to expose it, since I tliink no man was 
ever possessed of so warm an affection for his 
own person, as deliberately to assert, that it and 
its concerns, are proper topics to entertain com- 
pany. Yet there are many, who through want 
of attention fall into this vein ; as soon as the con- 
versatiou begins te acquire life, they lay hold of 
every opportunity of introducing themselves, of 
describing themselves, and if people are so dull 
as not to take the hint, of commending them- 
selves. Nay, what is more surprbing than all this^ 
they are amazed at the coldness of their auditors, 
forgetting that there is scarce a man in the room 
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who has not a better opinion of himself than of 
any body else. 

Disquisitions of this sort into human nature 
belong properly unto sages in polite philosophy : 
for the first principle of true pohteness, is not to 
oflTend against such dispositions of the mind as 
are almost inseparable from our species. To 
find out, and methodise these, requires no small 
labour and application. The fruits of my re- 
searches on this subject I freely communicate to 
the public, but must at the same time>^ exhort 
my readers to spare now and then a few minutes, 
to such reflections, which will at least be attend- 
ed with this good consequence, that it will open a 
scene which has novelty, that powerful charm, to 
recommend it. But I must beware of growing 
Tserious again, for I am afraid my gravity may have 
disobliged some of the beau monde already. 

It cannot be expected from me. that I should 
particularly criticise all those foibles through 
which men are offensive to others in their be- 
haviour ; perhaps too, a detail of this kind how- 
ever exact, might be thought tedious ; it may be 
f onstrued into a breach of those rules, for a 
(trict observance of which I contend. In order 
therefore to diversify a subject which can no 
other way be treated agreeably, permit me to 
throw together a set of characters I ooce had 
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the opportunity of seeing, which will afford a 
JQst picture of those Marplati in conversation, 
and which my readers if they please may call 
the Assembly of Impertioents. 

There was a coffee house in that end of the 
town where I lodged some time ago, at which 
several gentlemen used to meet in an evening, 
who from a happy correspondence in their hu- 
mours and capacities entertained one another 
agreeably from the close of the afternoon, till 
bed tiBie. About six months this society sub- 
sisted with great regularity though without any 
restraint. Every gentleman who frequented the 
house, and had conversed with the erectors of 
this occasional club, was invited to pass the even- 
lug, when he thought fit, in a room up one 
pair of stairs set apart for that purpose. 

The report of this meeting drew, one night 
when I had the honour of being there, three gen- 
tlemen of distinction who were so well known to 
most of the members, that admittance coold not 
be refused them* One of them, major Ramble, 
turned of threescore, and who had had an ex- 
cellent education, seized the discourse about an 
hour before supper, and gave us a very copious 
account of the remarks which he had made ia 
three years travels through Italy* 

F2 
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He began wiih a geognaphical description of 
the dominious of his Sardinian majesty as duke 
of Savoy ; and after a digression on the fortifica- 
tions of Turin, in speaking of which he shewed 
himself a perfect engineer ; he proceeded to the 
secret history of the intrigues of that court, from 
the proposal of the match with Portugal to the . 
abdication of king Victor Amadeus. After this 
he ran over the general history of Milan* Parma, 
and Modena, dwelt half an hour on the adven* 
tures of the last duke of Mantua ; gave us t 
hasty sketch of the court of Rome, transferred 
himself from thence to the kingdom of Naples 
repeated the insurrection of Massanielio, and a 
quarter before ten, finished his observations with 
the recital of what happened at the reduction of 
that kingdom to the obedience of the present 
emperor. * What contributed to make this con- 
duct the more absurd, was that every gentleniaa 
in the room had been in Italy, as well as he ; 
and one of them, a merchant, was the very 
person at whose house the miyor resided when 
at Naples. Possibly he might imagine the know* 
ledge they had in those things might give them 
a greater relish for his animadversions, oh to 
speak more candidly, the desire of displaybg hi9 
own parts, buried tvery other circumstance ill 
•blivion. 

* Charles VL 
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Jttst as tii« major hajj done speaking, a gen- 
ttenian called for a glass of water ; and happen- 
ing to say, after drinking it, that be found his 
-constitution much mended since he had left off 
malt liquor, doctor Hectic, another of the stran- 
gers, immediately laid hold of this opportunity, 
and gave us a large account of the virtues of 
water ; confirming what he advanced from the 
works of the most celebrated physicians. From 
the main subject, he made an easy transition to^ 
mediciaal baths and springs. Nor were his re- 
searches bounded by our own counlry ; he cob* 
descended to acquaint us \vith the properties of 
the springs of Bourbon, particularised the genu- 
ine smell of Spa water, applauded the wonderful 
effects of the Pyrmont mberai, and like a true 
patriot wound up his disquisitions, with prefer* 
ring Astrop wells (within three miles of which 
he was born) to them all. It was now turned of 
eleven ; when the major and doctor took their 
leave, and went away together in a hackney 
coach. ^ 

The company seemed inclinable to extend 
their usual time of sitting, in order to divert 
themselves after the night's fatigue. When 
Papilio, the third new comer, aAer two or tliree 
severe reflections on the oddity of some people's 
humours^ who were for imposing their own idle 
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conceits as things worthy the attention of a wholes 
company ; though at the same time, their sub- 
jects are trivial, and their manner of treating 
them insipid. For my part, continued he, gentle- 
men; most people do me the honour to isay, tliat 
few persons understand medals better than I do. 
To put the musty stories of these queer old men 
out of our heads, I will give you the history of 
a valuable medallion, which was sent me about 
three weeks ago from Venice. Without staying 
for any further mark of approbation than silence, 
he entered immediately on a long dissertation, in 
which he had scarcely proceeded ten minutes, 
before his auditors followed the example of an 
old Turkey merchant, who taking up his hat 
and gloves, went directly down stairs without 
saying a word, and left the disconcerted orator 
to harangue the w^lls. 



9 
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THE SOCIETY OF WOMEN THE BEST 
SCHOOL OF POLITENESS. 



(Pofite Philosopher*) 



The duke de Rochefoucault, who was es- 
teemed the most brilliaQt wit in France, speaking 
of politeness, says, that a citizen will hardly ac- 
quire it at court, and yet may easily attain it in 
the camp. I shall not enter into the reason of 
this; but offer my readers a shorter, pleasanter, 
and more effectual method of arriving at the 
summit of genteel behaviour; that is, by convers- 
ing with the ladies. 

So copious a subject as the praises of the fair^ 
may, in the opinion of my readers, lay me under 
great difficulties. Every man of good under- 
standing and tine sense, is in pain for one who 
lias undertaken so hard a task. Hard indeed 
to me, who from many years' study of the sex 
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have discovered so many perfections in them, as 
scarce as many more years would afford me time 
to express. However not to disappoint my 
readers or myself, by foregoing that pleasure I 
feel in doing justice to the most amiable part of 
the creation, I will indulge the natural propen- 
sity I have to their service, and paint, though it 
be but in miniature, the excellencies they possess 
and the accomplishments which by reflection they 
bestow. 

As when some poet, happy in his choice 
Of an important subject tunes his voice 
To sweeter sounds, and more exalted strains. 
Which from a strong reflection he attains ; 
As Homer, while his heroes he recordt, ^ 

Transfuses all his fire into his words; 
So I intent the charming se;c to please. 
Act with new life, and an unwonted ease; 
Beyond the limits of our genins soat, 
• i^nd feel an ardour quite unknown before. 

Those who from wrong ideas of things, have 
formed themselves into a dislike of the sex« 
will be apt to cry out, where would this fellow 
run? Has he so long studied women and does 
he not know what numbers of affected prudeSj^ 
gay coquets, and giddy impertinents there are 
amongst them ? Alas ! gentlemen, what mistakes 
are these? How will you be surprized, when 
I prove to you, that you are in the same 
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sentimeuts with me ; and that you will not have 
so v^arm resentments at these peccadilloes if yoa 
did not think the ladies more than mortal. 

Are the faults you would pass by in a friend 
and smile at in an enemy, crimes of so deep a 
dye as not to be forgiven ? And can this flow 
from any other principle, than a persuasion that 
they are more perfect in their nature than we, 
and theur guilt the greater therefore, in deviat* 
ing, even in the smallest degree, from that per- 
fection ? Or can there be a greater honour to 
the sex, than this dignity which even their 
enemies allow them 1 To say truth, virtue and 
women owe less to their friends, than to their 
{pes; since the vicious, ia both cases, charge 
their own want of taste, on the weakness of hu- 
man nature; pursue grosser pleasures because 
they are at hand ; and neglect the more refined, 
as things of which their capacities afford them 
no idea. 

Born with a servile gust t6 sensual joy. 

Souls of low taste the sacred flame destroy ; * 

By which, allied to the ethereal fire. 

Celestial views the heroes thoughts inspire. 

Teach him in a sublimer path to move 

And urge him on to glory and to love ; 

Passions which only give a right to fame. 

To present bliss, and to a deathless name. 

While those mean wretches,wiih just shame overspread 

Live on unknown— and ar^iwheard of, dead. 
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Mr, Di^den, who knew human nature per- 
flaps as well as. any man who ever sludied it, has 
given us a picture of the force of female ^harms^ 
in the story of Cymon and Iphigenia. Bocca- 
cio, from whom he took it, had adorned it with 
all the tinsel finery of which an Italian compo- 
sition is capable. The English poet, like most 
English travellers, gave Stirling silver in change 
for that superficial gilding, and bestowed a 
moral where he found a tale. He paints in Cy- 
moU) a soul bound in a confusion of ideas, in- 
formed with so little fire, as scarce to struggle un- 
der the load, or afibrd any glimcnering energies of 
sense. In this condition he represents him struck 
wi\h the' rays of Iphigenia's beauty ; kindled by 
ihehi Tiis mind exerts- its powers ; his intellectual 
faculties seem to awake, and that uncouth fero- 
city of manners, by which he had hitherto been 
distinguished, gave way to an obliging behaviour, 
the natural effect of love ! 

The moral of this fable is a truth, which can 
' never be inculcated too much. It is to the fair 
sex we owe the most shuiing qualities of which 
ours is master ; as the antients insinuated, with 
their usual address^ by painting both the virtues 
and graces as females. Men of true taste feel a 
natural complaisance fof women when they con- 
verse with thern^ and fall, without knowing it 
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spon every art of pleasing, which is the disposi- 
tion at once the most grateful to others, and the 
most satisfactory to ourselves. fAn intimate ac- 
quaintance with the other sex fixes this com- 
plaisance into a habit, and that habit is the very 
essence of politeness. 

Nay, I presume to say politeness can be no 
other way attained. Qooks may furnish us with 
right ideas; experience may ipiprove our judg- 
ments ; but it is the acquaintance of the ladies 
only, which can bestow that ease of address, 
whereby the fine gentleman is distinguished 
from the scholar, and the man of busiuest». 

That my readers may be perfectly satisfied in 
a point, which I think of so great importance^ 
let us examine this a little more strictly. 

There is a certain constitutional pride in men» 
^hich hinders their yielding, in point of know- 
ledge, honour, or virtue, to another. This imme- 
diately forsakes them at the sight of woman. 
And a custom of submitting to the ladies, gives 
a new turn to our ideas, and opens a path to 
reason, which she had not trod before. Things 
-appear in another light, and that degree of com- 
placency seems now a virtue, which heretofore 
we regarded as a meanness. 

1 have dwelt the longer on the charms of the 
sex, arising from tJie perfection visible in their 
VOL. lu 6 
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exterior compositioD ; because there k tbe 8troiig«« 
est aualogy between them, and the excellencies 
which from a nicer enquury, we discover in the 
minds of the fair. As they are distinguished from: 
the robust make of man, by that delicacy^ 
expressed by nature, in their form ; so the seve^ 
rity'of masculine sense is softened by a sw^tness 
peculiar to the female soul. A native capacity of 
pleasing attends them, through every circumstance 
of life ; and what we improperly call the weak<« 
uess of the sex, gives them a superiority unattain- 
able by force. 

The fable of the North wind and the Sun con- 
tending to make the man throw off his cloak is not 
an improper picture of the specific difference be-^ 
tween the powers of either sex. The blustering 
fierceness of the former, instead of producing the 
effect at which it aimed,. made the fellow but wrap 
himself up the closer; yet no sooner did the sun* 
beams play, than that which before protected^ 
became now an incumbrance. Just so, that pride 
which makes us tenacious in disputes betweeo 
man and man, when applied to the ladies, in-^ 
•pires us with an eagerness not to contend, but 
to obev. 

To speak sincerely and philosophically, wo^ 
men seem designed by Pj-ovidence to spread the 
same splendour and cheerfulness through tlie ia^ 
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tcUectual oeconomj, that the celestial bodies dif- 
fuse over the material part of the creatiotu With- 
out them, we might indeed contend, destroy, and 
triumph over one another. Fraud and force would 
divide the world between them, and we should 
pass our lives like slaves, in continual toil^ with- 
4iut the prospect of pleasure or relaxatioiu 

It is the conversation of women that gives a 
proper bias to onr inclinations, and by abating 
the ferocity of our passions engages us Jto that 
gentleness of deportment which we style huma- 
nity. Our tenderness for them softens the rug- 
gedness of our nature ; and the virtues we put 
«n to make the better figure in their eyes, keep 
us in humour with ourselves* 

I speak it without affectation or vanity, that 
no man has applied more assiduously than myself 
to the study of the fair sex; and I aver it with 
the greatest simplicity of heart, that I have not 
only found the most engaging and most amiable« 
but also the most generous and most heroic qua- 
lities among the ladies ; and that I have disco- 
vered more of candour, disinterestedness, and 
fervour in their friendships, than in those of our 
own sex ; though 1 have been very careful, and 
particularly happy in the choice of my acquaint- 
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Fram'd to give joy, the lovely lez are iten. 

Beauteous their form, and heaV'nly their miea. 
Sileut, they charm the plcas'd beholder's sight; 
And speaking, strike us with a new delight: 
Words when pronounc'd by them, bear each a dartg 
Invade our ears, aiid wound us to the heart. 
To no ill ends, the glorious passion sways ; 
By love and honour bound, the youth obeys; 
Till by his service won, the grateful fair 
Consents in time, to ease the lover's care; 
Seals all his hopes, and in the bridal kiti» 
Gives him a title to untaiated bliiy* 
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eOMER AND VIRaiL. 



(Dryden.) 

In the works of Homer and Virgil we may Tea4 
their maDoers^ and natural inclinations* which 
are wholly different. 

Virgil was of a qtiiet sedate temper; Homer 
was violent, impetuous, and full of fire. The 
chief talent of Virgil was propriety of thoughts^ 
and ornflment of words: Homer was rapid in 
fais thoughts, and took ail the liberties of man- 
ners and of expressions, which his language, and 
the age in which he livedo allowed. 

Homer*s invention was more copious ; Virgil's 
more confined: so that if Homer had not 
led the way, it was not in Virgil to have begun 
heroic poetry ; for nothing can be more evident^ 
than that the £neid is but the second part of the 
Iliad ; a continuation of the same story, and tlie 
persons already formed. The manners of iEneas 
are Uiose of Homer, superadded to those 

02 
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which Hom«r gave him. The adveaturea 
of Ulysses in the Ody^y s^e imitated in the 
first six books of VirgiFs £ueid; and though the 
accidents are not the same, (which would have 
argued him of a servile copying and total bar- 
renness of invention,) yet the seas were the same 
in which both the heroes wandered ; and Dido 
cannot be denied to be the poetical daughter of 
Calypso. 

The six latter books of Virgil's poem are the 
four-and-twenty Iliads contracted ; a quarrel cuc* 
casioned by a lady, a single combat, battlef 
fought, and a town besieged. I say not this in 
derogation to Virgil : for his episodeis are almost 
wholly of his own invention; and tli^ form 
which he has given to the telling, makes the tale 
bis own, even though the original story had been 
the same. But this proves, however, that Ho- 
mer taught Virgil to design ; and if invention be 
the first virtue of an epic poet, then the Latia 
poem can only be allowed the second place. 

Mr. Hobbes in the preface to his own bald 
translation of the Iliad, (studying poetry as he did 
mathematics, when it was too late) Mr. Hobbes, 
I say, begins the praise of Homer where he 
should have ended it. He tells us that the first 
beauty of an epic poem consists in diction ; that 
if, in the choice of words, and harmony of 
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numbers. Now th« wordg are the colouring of 
the work, which io the order of nature is last to 
be considered ; the design, the disposition, the 
manners, and the thoughts are all before it; 
where any of those are wanting or imperfect, so 
much is wanting or imperfect in the imitation of 
fauman life, wliich is in the very definition of a 
poem. Words indeed, like glaring colours, are 
the first beauties that arise, and strike the sight; 
but if the draught be false or tame, the figures 
ill disposed, the manners obscure or unnatural^ 
then the finest colours are but daubing, and the 
piece is a beautiful monster at the best. Neither 
Yirgil nor Homer were deficient in any of tl^e 
former beauties ; but in this last, which is ex- 
pression, the Roman poet is at least equal to the 
Grecian ; supplying the poverty of his language 
by his musical ear and by his diligence. 

Our two great poets being so different in their 
tempers, one choleric and sanguine, the other 
phlegmatic and melancholic, that which made 
them excel in their several ways is, that each of 
them has followed bis own natural inclination, 
as well in forming the design, as in the execution 
of it. The very heroes shew their authors: 
Achilles is hot, impetuous, revengeful, 

Impiger iracandui, inexorabilis, acer. 

Aneas patient, considerate, careful of his peo> 
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jde» and mercifal to his enemies, eter sabmissivie 
to the will of heaten. 

t eould please myself with enlarging on this 
subject^ but am forced to defer it to a fitter time. 
From all I have said, I will only draw this in* 
ference ; that the adion of Homer being more 
full of vigour than that of Virgil, according to the 
temper of the critit, is of consequence inore 
pleasing to the reader. One ^^arms jou bj de* 
grees; the other sets you on fire all at once» 
and never intermits his heat. It is the saiae 
difierence which Longinus makes betwixt the ef- 
fects of eloquence m Demosthenes and TttUy ; 
one persuadesi the other commands. 
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DELICACY OF TASTE AND PASSION, 



(Hume*) 



SOME people are subject to a certain delicacj 
of passion, which makes them extremely sensible 
to all the accidents of life, and gives them a lively 
joy upon every prosperous event, as well as a 
piercing grief, when they meet with misfortunet 
and adversity. Favours and good offices easily 
engage their friend^ip, while the smallest injury 
provokes their resentment ; any mark of honour 
or distmction elevates them above measure, but 
they are as sensibly touched with contempt. 
People of this character have, no doubt, more 
lively enjoyments, as well as more pungent sor- 
rows, than men of cool and sedate tempers. 
But I believe, when e^ery thing is balanced, 
there is no one, who would not rather be of the 
latter character, were he entirely master of his 
own disposition. Good or ill fortune is very 
little at our disposal; and when a person that 
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has this sensibility of temper, meets with any 
misfortuDesy his sorrow or resentment takes en- 
tire possession of him, and deprives him of all re- 
lish in the common occurrences of life, the right 
enjoyment of which forms the chief part of our 
happiness. Great pleasures are much less fre- 
quent than great pains ; so that a sensible temper 
must meet with fewer trials in the former way 
than in latter. Not to mention, that men of 
such lively passions are apt to be transported be- 
yond all bounds of prudence and discretion, and 
to take false steps in the conduct of life, which 
are often irretrievable. 

There is a delicacy of taste observable in some 
men, which very much resembles this delicacy of 
passion, and produces the same sensibility to 
beauty and deformity of any kind, as that does 
to prosperity and adver»ty, obligations and in- 
juries. When you present a poem or a picture 
to a mau possessed of this talent, the delicacy of 
his feeling makes him be sensibly touched with 
every part ; nor nte the masterly strokes perceived 
with more exquisite relish and satisfaction, than 
the negligences or absurdities, with disgust and 
uneasiness. A polite and judicious conversation 
affords him the highest entertainment; rudeness 
or impertinence is as great a pun'ishment to him. 
in short, delicacy of taste has the same effect as 
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delicacy of passion ; it enlarges the sphere both 
of our happiness and misery, and makes us sen- 
;Hble to pains W well as pleasures, which escape 
the rest of mankind* 

I believe, however, every one will agree 
with me, that notwithstanding this resemblance^ 
delicacy of taste is as much to be desired and 
cultivated, as delicacy of passion is to be lament-^ 
^, and to be remedied if possible. The good 
or ill accidents of life are very little at our dia^ 
posal ; but we are masters what books we shall 
read, what diversions we shall follow, and what 
company we shall keep. Philosopheis have en^ 
deavoured to render happiness entirely indq>en-» 
dent of every thing extemaL That degree of 
perfection is impossible to be altamed ; but every 
wise man will endeavour to place his happiness 
on such objects as chiefly depend on himself: 
and that is not to be attakied so much by any 
other means as by this delicacy of sentiment. 
Wheq a man is possessed of that tident, he is 
more happy by what pleases his taste, than by 
what |;ratifies his appetites, and receives more 
enjoyment from a poem or a piece of reasoning; 
than the most expensive luxury can afford. 

Whatever connection there may be originally 
between these two species of delicacy, I am per- 
suaded that nothing is so proper to cure us of 
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this delicaey of passion, as the cultivating of that 
higher and more refined taste, which enables us 
to judge of the characters of men, of the com* 
positions of genius, and of the productions of the 
nobler arts. A greater or less relish for these 
obvious beauties, which strike tlie senses, de- 
pends entirely upon the greater or less sensibility 
of the temper : but with regard to the sciences 
and liberal arts, a fine taste is, in some measure, 
the same with strong sense, or at least depends so 
much upon it, that they are inseparable. In order 
to judge aright of a composition of genius, there 
are so many views to be taken, in many cir- 
cumstances to be compared, and such a know« 
ledge of human nature requisite, that no man, 
who is not possessed of the soundest judgment 
will ever make a tolerable critic in such perfor- 
mances. And this is a new reason for culttvat-i- 
ing a relish in the liberal arts. Our judgment 
will strengthen by this exercise : we shall form 
juster notions of life ; many things which please 
or afflict others, will appear to us too frivolous 
to engage our attention ; and we shall lose by 
degrees that sensibility and delicacy of passion, 
which is so incommodious; 

But perhaps 1 have gone too far in saying, 
that a cultivated taste for the polite arts extin« 
guishes the passions, and renders us indifferent 
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fo those objects, which are so fondly punued by 
the rest of niankind. On farther reflection, I find 
that it rather improTes oar sensibility for all the 
tender and agreeable passions ; at the same time 
that it renders the mind incapable of the rougher 
and more boisterous emotions. 

In^enuas didicisse fide liter artes, 

Emollit mores, nee sinit esse feros« 

For this, 1 think there may be assigned two 
very natural reasons. In the first place, nothing 
is so improving to the temper as the study of the 
beauties either of poetry, eloquence, music, or 
painting. They give a certain elegance of senti- 
ment to. which the rest of mankind are strangers ; 
the emotions which they excite are soA and ten- 
der. They draw off the mind from the hurry of 
business and interest ; cherish reflection ; dispose 
to tranquillity ; and produce an agreeable me* 
lancholy, which of all dispositions of the mind, 
b the best suited to love and friendship. 

In the second place, a delicacy of taste is fa- 
vourable to love and friendship, by confining our 
choice to a few people, and making us indifferent 
to the company and conversation of the greater 
part of men. You seldom find that mere men 
of the world, whatever strong sense they are en- 
dowed with, are very nice in distinguishing cha- 
racters, or making those insensible differences 
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and gradationi, whieh make one num preferable 
to another. Any one, who has oompetent sense, 
is sufficient for their entertainment ; they talk to 
him of their pleasure and affiiirs with the same 
frankness that they would to another; and find-* 
iug many who are fit to supply hii place, they 
never feel any vacanpy or want in his absence. 
But to make use of the allusion of a celebrated 
French author*, the judgn^ent may be coinpared 
to a clock or watch, where the most ordinaiy 
machine issuffi^ent to tell the hours; but the 
most elaborate alone can point out the minutes 
and seconds, and distinguish the smallest differ- 
ences of time. One that has well digested his 
knowledge both of books and iqen, l^s little eo« 
joyment but in the company of a few select 
companions. He feels too sensibly how much all 
the rest of mankind fall short of the notions 
which he has entertained. And his affectioni 
being thus confined within a narrow circle, no 
wonder he carries them fiirtber, than if they 
were general and undistinguished. The gaiety 
and frolic of a bottle companion improves with 
him into a solid friendship ; and the ardours of 
a youthful appetite become an elegant passion, 

« 
* Fontenelle Pluialice des Mondes, Soir (k 
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FOOD FOR A COUNTRY lIFfi. 



(Drydtn.) 



A GOOD coDscieDce is a port which is land* 
locked on every side ; and where no winds can 
possibly invade^ no tempests can arise. There a 
man may stand upon the shore» and not only see 
his own image, but that of his Maker, clearly re- 
flected from the undisturbed and silent waters. 
Reason was intended for a blessing, and such it 
is to men of honour and integrity, who desire no 
more than what they are able to give themselves, 
like the happy old Corycian, whom Virgil de- 
scribes in his fourth Georgic, whose fruits and 
sallads, on which he lived contented, were all of 
his own growth and his own plantation. Virgil 
seems to tiiink that the blessings of a country 
life, are not complete without an improvement of 
knowledge, by contemplation and reading. 

O (brtunatos nitnium, sua %i bona norint, 
Ai^ricolas! 

' O happy if he knew his happy state 
The swain. 
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It is but half possession, not to understand that 
happiness which we possess: a foundation of 
good sense, and a cultivation of learnings are re- 
quired to give a seasoning to retirement, and 
make us taste the blessing. Eden was not made 
for beasts, although they were suffered to live in 
it ; but for their master, who studied God in the 
works of his creation. Neither could Satan have 
been happy there with all his knowledge, for he 
wanted innocence to make him so. He brought 
envy, malice, and ambition into paradise, which 
soured to him the sweetness of the place. 

Such only can enjoy the country, who are 
capable of thinking when they are there, and 
have left their passions behind them in the town* 
Then they are prepared for solitude, and that 
iolitude is prepared for them. 

£t f ecura quici, et ncicia fallere vita. 
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OK THE IMMORTALItr OF THE SOUL. 



(Sir Rickm-d Bhckwmt.) 



This mortal life m its full bloom and vigoar i^ 
^ prMarioQs, and in ib utmost extent is so short 
and transient, that in the opinion of men of pro- 
dence and reflection, it mightily abates the value 
of onr most desirable enjoyments; and it is 
just matter of astonishment, that since all have 
a perfect assurance, that their state of exist- 
ence here is so uncertain, and flies away with 
such rapidity that the present satisfiictions and 
delights which they must leave so soon and for 
evef, ^ould not fall under greater and 'more uni- 
Tersal contempt. 

The longest life is a fugitive and inconsiderable 
duration ; but if we abstract from it those parts in 
which we have but a naked, or undelightful, or 
miserable being, and therefore not to be valued. 
Upon such a calculation, bow great must the dis- 
count bet If we do not reckon the life of man 
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to begia till he is in ^possession of himself, and 
can exercise the faculties and powers peculiar to 
his species, we must not only cut off the stage 
of infancy and childhood from it, but likewise 
that of old age, which for the greater part is only 
the flat leavings of life, decayed and drawn off 
to the lees ; when though the animal survives, 
the man scarcely exists. And yet by how many 
other ways is our short time contracted ? Acute 
pains, languishing sickness, and wasting labour, 
besides tormenting envy and anxious care, * uv- 
easy malice, add exquisite grief, the violent per-^ 
turbations and tempests of the soul, arising from 
a thousand various causes, reduce its duration to 
very scanty limits. Add to these interruptions 
the necessary returns of sleep, which suspends 
the exercise of our intellectual and sensitive fa« 
culties ; and it will appear that all together they 
defraud us of two thirds of our time, (f these 
allowances are made, what a mean balance will 
remain, as the claim of life, if taken in the view 
before described ? 

So short is the extent of our present existence, 
if considered in an absolute sense; but how mo- 
mentary will it flMcem when compared with ages 
that will never end 1 What is this span of life, 
when we reflect upoa interminable duration. 
What is time but a little rill or drop, compared 
with the boundless ocean <>f eternity 1 
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As this terrestial globe is reduced to a despi- 
cable spot, when we contemplate the immense 
body of the sun, and as the sun itself loses its 
magnitude, and is no more than a glowing atom, 
when we consider the amazing circumference of 
the universe ; so llie whole system of the uni- 
▼erse is contracted to the minutest size if set in 
competition, with the gulphs of space that lie be« 
yond it, and the unlimited expanse of vast im* 
mensity. In like manner should the life of man 
continue many ages» even as long as the sun and 
moon endured, yet when measured with immor* 
tahty, it would shrink to an unextended point. 
What is man but the tenant of a mould of clay, 
endowed indeed with angelic faculties, but a pe- 
lishiug wight, and an insect in duration ! What 
is this intelligent cueature who thus dissolves 
like the morning cloud, and as the evening dew 
vanishes away ! and what is life but a tender 
flower that unfolds its beauty and dies in its 
bloom, an empty vapour of the air, that as soon 
as kindled glances on our sight and disappears 
like a sudden flash. So short is the continuance 
of man in this mortal state, if compared with 
endless duration. 
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FRAILTY OF HUMAN LIFE, 



ePtro'J 



i^MM«i^tarf> 



Good God, what an iacongraous animal is 
man ! How unsettled in hb best part, his sool; 
and how changing and variable in his frame of 
body 1 l^e constancy of the one shook by evei^ 
notion; the temf^eratnre of the other aflRscted 
by every blast of wind! What is he altogether 
but one mighty inconsistency; sickness and pain 
is the lot of one half of hin ; doubt and fear 
the portion of the other I What a bustle we 
make about passing our time, when all our space 
is but a point) What aims and ambitions ace 
crowded into this little instant of our life, which 
(as Shakespeare finely words it) is rounded with 
a sleep ? 

Our whole extent of being is np more in the 
eye of him who gave it, than a scarce perceptible 
moment ' of duration. Those animals, whose 
circle of living is limited to three or four hours. 
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as the naturalists tell as, are yet as long lived 
and possess as wide a scene of action as man» if 
we consider him with a view to all space and all 
eternity. Who knows what plots, what aqhiev- 
ments, a mite may perform in his kingdom of a 
grain of dust, within his life of some minutes ; 
and of how much less consideration than even 
this, is the life of man in the sight of God who is 
for ever and for ever ] 

Who that thinks in this train, but must see the 
world, and its contemptible grandeurs, lessen 
before him at every thought. It is enough to 
make one remain stupefied in a poise of inaction, 
void of all desires, of all designs, of all friendship. 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES OP SICKNESS. 



(P&pe.J 

N^OTHING makes a more lidicalous figure in 
a man's life, than the disparity we oilen find in 
him sick and well : thus one of an unfortunate 
constitution is perpetually exhibiting a miserable 
example of the weakness of his mind, and of his 
body» in their turns. I liave had frequent op- 
portunities of late to consider myself in these 
different views^ and I hope, have received some 
advantage by it, if what Waller says be true, that 

The souPs dark cottage, batter'd and decay'd. 
Lets in new light thro' chinks that time has madef. 

Then surely sickness, contributing no less than old 
age, to shake down this scafiblding of the body, 
may discover the inward structure more plainly. 
Sickness is a sort of early old age, it teaches us 
a diffidence in our earthly state, aud inspires 
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with the thoaghts of a future, better than a thou- 
sand volumes of philosophers and dirines. It 
gives so warning a coucussion to those props of 
our vanity, our strength and youth, that we think 
of fortifying ourselves within, when there is so 
little dependence on our outworks. 

Youth at the very best is but a betrayer of 
human life in a gentler and smoother manner 
than age ; it is like a stream that nourishes a 
l^ant upon a bank, and causes it to flourish and 
Mossom to the sight, but at the same tkne is un- 
dermining it at the root in secret. My youth 
has dealt more fairly and openly with me. It has 
afibrded several prospects of my danger, and 
given me an advantage not very common to 
young men, that the attractions of the world 
have not daazied me much; and I begin where 
nost people end, with a fall conviction of the 
emptiness of all sorts of ambition, and the un- 
aatisfiictoi^ nature of all human pleasures. 
When a smart fit of sickness tells me this scurvy 
tenement of my body wiU fall in a short time, 
I am e'en as unconcerned as that honest Hiber- 
nian, who being in bed during the great storm, 
and told the house would tumble over his bead*, 
made answer, ** What care I foi* the house? I 
am only a lodger." 
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I fancy it b the best time to die when one if 
in the best humour ; and so excessively weak as 
I now am» I may say with conscience, that I am 
not at all uneasy at the thought, that many men 
whom I never esteemed, are likely to enjoy the 
world after me. 

When I reflect what an inconsiderable atom 
every single man is, with respect to the whole 
creation, methinks, it is a shame to be concerned 
at the removal j^f such a trivial- animal as I am* 
The morning after my exit, the sun will rise as 
bright as ever,, the flowers smell as sweet, the 
plants spring as green, the world will proceed in 
its old course, people will laugh as heartily, and 
marry as fast as before. 

'' The memory of man (as it is elegantly ex- 
pressed in the book of Wisdom) passeth away 
as the remembrance of a guest that tarrieth 
but one day/' There are reasons enough in 
the fourth chapter of the same book to mak^ 
any young man contented with the prospect of 
death. " For honourable age is not that whick 
**. standeth in length of time, or is jneasured by 
** number of years. But wisdom is the grey hair 
to men, and an unspotted life is old age. He 
was taken away speedily, lest wickedness should 
alter hb understanding, or deceit beguile hb 
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PREDOMINANCE OF GOOD OVER 

EVIL. 



(Melmoth.J 



Philosophy can never be employed in an 
office more unsuitable to her proper character 
aud functions, than in setting forth such repre- 
tentations of human life as tend to put mankind 
out of humour with their present being : and yet 
into this unworthy service some eminent mora- 
lists both ancient and modern have not scrupled 
to compel her ! The genuine effects of true 
wisdom and knowledge, are altogether of a dif- 
ferent complexion ; as those speculative writers^, 
whose studies and talents have qualified them for 
taking the most accurate and comprehensive sur- 
vey' of the natural and moral world, have found 
the result of their inquiries terminate in tha 
strongest motives for a grateftil acquiescence in 
the beneficient administration of Providence. 

To be able indeed to clear up all the difficul- 
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ties which occur in attempting to account for 
that degree of evil which the Creator has per- 
mitted to enter among his works^ will in vaio» 
perhaps^ be expected* till the mental sight shall 
be purged with that heavenly " euphrasy^ with 
which the angel in Milton removed the film from 
Adam's eyes when he shewed him in a vision the 
fate of his descendants* In the mean time how* 
ever there is abundant evidence to justify the 
goodness of the Creator in his " ways to men," 
and dissipate every darker cloud, which in a 
gloomy state of mind is apt to overcast the pros- 
pect of human condition. 

The truth is, the nmiwral evils of life are Imt 
few and inconsideraUey when compared with 
those which are of man's own production. Pain 
and disease, which now make sueh a variety of 
dreadful articles in every estimate of human 
calamities, would he much diminished if the 
contributbns of vice and luxury were fiurly sub* 
tracted from the account. And when all deduc* 
tions of this kind are justly made, if we exa* 
mine the remaining evils to which mankind are 
neeessarify exposed ; it will aj^Miar that Provi- 
dence has kindly interwoven certain secret conso« 
lations and unexpected softenings, which render 
them more tolerable when realised than they 
seem in af^rehension. 
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Notbing indeed is more certain than what an 
incomparabie moralist *, with his usual truth of 
sentiment, and elegance of imagination, has 
finely remarked, that " the evils of this life ap- 
pear like rocks and precipices, rugged and 
barren at a distance ; but at our nearer ap- 
proach we find tittle fruitful spots and refresh- 
ing springs mixed with the harshness and de« 
** formity of naturel" 

To apply this general observation to a par- 
ticular instance* Those who from the more 
commodious stations of human life, look down 
upon the lowest and most laborious classes of 
mankind, are apt to consider their condition as 
painful proofs of the miseries to which the majo- 
rity of the sons of men are inevitably condemned. 
But in fact these supposed objects of commise- 
ration, are so far from being in a state deservedly 
to be lamented, that periiaps they would be' 
very considerable losers if they were to exchange' 
it for a more exalted sphere of action. 

That this is no ideal representation of this 
case, let an unexceptioaable witness, who bad 
occasion to observe it in some of its strongest 
exhibitions, attest. ** In my travels,^ says the 
good bishop Pontoppedan, *' over the highest 
* mountains of Norway, which are covered with 

* Addison. 
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'' snow, and wliere horses are of no sendee^ I 
** have seen peasants in great numbers do the 
*' work of horses, and indeed they seem equal 
" to those animals in strength. They go on 
" singing all the while, and hold out for nine 
'* hours togetlier at the hardest labour imaginable, 
*' with incredible cheerfulness and alacrity/' He 
adds, " the peasants of both sexes assemble to- 
together by hundreds, I might say thousands^ 
about the middle of January to make their 
winter harvest of the rich produce of the oceaOi. 
They keep 4>ut at sea all the day, and a great 
part of the night by moonlight, in open boats* 
** and after that crowd together by scores, into 
f' little huts, where they can scarcely have room 
'f to lay themselves down, in their wet cloaths. 
<' The next morning they return to the same la-. 
** borious employments, with as much pleasure 
''and cheerfulness as if they were going to a 
" merry-making." 

In contemplating the moral state of mankind 
the horror of the view, in like manner, will be 
much alleviated by taking in every mitigating 
circumstance that attends the prospect. Tbec« 
is reason to think with the most judicious writers 
on this interesting question, that there are few 
individualsy who. in the course of their lives have 
juot been the authors of more good than eviL 
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Prejudice^ resentment^ or oppoaitioo of interest 
may, and often do, produce particular instances 
of the sad efiects of the maleroknt and selfish 
passions, in the very same man» who in the gene- 
ral teooar of his conduct and oonnections, re- 
gularly exercises the kind and social aflbctions. 

But in determining concerning the compara- 
tive prevalency of moral good and evil, a hasty 
or peevish remaiker, while he examines the 
weight of the malignant action, is not equaify 
careful to inquire into the state of the opposite 
scale. There are many latent drcimstances also 
necessary to he koown^ before we are fully 
qualilied to give »^ particular action its due, 
precise, and distinguishing denoosiBatioo. The 
motive and intention of the agent, the point of 
view in which the action appeared to his own 
eye ; the degree of surprise or premeditation, of 
knowledge or ignorance, with which it was com- 
mitted; are nice discriminations which an un- 
can<fid observer always overlookis, and a chari- 
table one cannot discern ; yet these constitufee 
the true nature and essential characteristic of 
moral conduct. 

There is another circumstance which may 
very much contribute to lead the judgment into 
un^vourable conclusions upota this subject: 
vicious atctions strike more forcibly upon the 
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niindy as being in their nature more open to pub- 
lic notoriety, than those of an opposite quality. 
Atrocious deviations from moral rectitude rarely 
pass undiscovered ; whereas many of the noblest 
and most laudable instances of human merit, are 
frequently known only to the parties immediately 
eouceraed, and not seldom lie concealed in the 
breast of the worthy agent. Vice obtrudes itself 
upon the public eye ; but virtue must be sought 
for in less conspicuous scenes. Tj[ie secretum 
iter and the fallentis semita vited^ are the paths in 
which her votaries are most frequently to be found. 
No wonder therefore, if in computing their com- 
parative number, very erroneous calculations are 
apt to be made. 

When all reflections of this kind, together 
with others which might be mentioned of the 
sa^e tendency, are duly considered, and their 
full force. admitted; it will not perhaps, bd 
thought an unwarrantable inference, that there 
is an over-balance of good in the moral as well 
as in the natural world. 
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MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 



(Lard Shaftesbury,) 



7fl£ celebrated wits of the Miscelhnean race, 
-tbe Enay writeri, casual discoterers, reflection- 
<oiners» meditation-founders, and others of the 
irregular kind of writers, may plead it as their 
peculiar advantage that they follow the variety 
of nature, and in such a climate as ours their 
plea, no doubt, may be very just* We islanders 
famed for other mutabilities are particularly 
noted for the variableness and inconstancy of 
our weather. And if our taste in letters be 
•found answerable to this temperatuVe af our cli- 
mate, certainly a writer must, in our account, be 
more valuable in his kind, as he can agreeably 
surprize his reader, by sudden changes and trans- 
ports from one to another. 

Were it not for the known prevalency of this 
felishy and the apparent deference paid to these 
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geniuses who are said to elevate and surprise, the 
editor of these Miscellantes mighty in all probabi- 
lity, be afraid to entertain his readers with thift 
multifarious^ complex and desultory kind of read- 
ing. It is certain that if we consider the begin- 
ning and process of our present woris, we shall 
find sufficient variation in it. From a professed 
levity we lapsed into a sort of gravity unsuitable 
to our manner of setting out. We have steered 
an adventurous course ; and seem scarcely come 
out of a strong and rough sea. It is time in- 
deed we should ^joy a cakn, and instead of ex- 
,|MMiding our sails before the swelling gusts, it be- 
fits u& to retire under the lee-abore^ and ply the 
oars in smooth water. 

It is the philosopher, the orator, or the poet 
whom we compare to some first rate vessel, 
which launches out into the wide sea,' and with 
a proud motion insults the encountering surges. 
We Essay writers are of the amail craft or gail- 
ley kind. We mov« chiefiy by starts and 
boimds ; as our motion is by firequent intervals 
renewed. We have no great adventure hi view ; 
nor can tell certainly whither we are bound. 
We undertake no mighty vo3'age of star or 
compass; but rpw from creek to creek, keep 
up a coasting trade, and are fitted only for fine 
weather and the summer season. 
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With the same view we miscellaneous aathors, 
^pprekeudiog the natural lassitude and satiety of 
our indolent readers, have prudently betaken 
ourselves to the way of £lssays; that as ihey pro- 
ceed by frequent intervab of repose, contrived 
on purpose for them, they may from time to time 
l>e advertised of what is yet to come, and be 
•iempted thus to reuew their application* 
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JlJ-CANX)i£R AND SEPTIMIUS. 



(Gold8tnith,J 



Athens, even long afler the decline of the 
Roman enipire, still continued the seat of learn- 
ing, politeness and wisdom. The emperors and 
generals who in these periods of approaching. 
ignoEance still felt a passion for science, from 
time to. time .added to its buildings, or increased 
its professorships. Theodoric the Ostrogoth, 
iivas of the number^ hexepaired those schools 
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which barbarity was suffering to fall into decay, 
and continued those pensions to men of learnings 
which avaricious governors had monopolised to 
themselves. 

In this city and about this period, Alcander 
and Septimius were fellow students together. 
The one the most subtle reasoner of all the Ly« 
cseum ; the other the most eloquent speaker in 
the Academic grove. Mutual admiration soon 
begot an acquaintance, and a similitude of dispo- 
sition made them perfect friends. Their for- 
tunes were nearly equal, their studies the same, 
and they were natives of the two most celebrated 
cities in the world ; for Alcander was of Athens^ 
Septimius came from Rome. 

In this mutual harmony they lived for some 
time together, when Alcander, after passing the 
first part of his youth in the indolence of philo- 
sophy, thought at length of entering into the 
busy world, and as a previous step, placed his 
affections on Hypatia, a lady of exquisite beauty. 
Hypatia shewed no dislHce to his addresses. The 
day of their intended nuptials was fixed, the pre- 
vious ceremonies were performed, and nothing 
now remained but her being conducted in 
triumph to the apartment of the intended bride- 
groom. 

An exultation in his own happiness, or bis 
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l>eing unable to enjoy any satisfaction without 
making his friend Septimius a partner, prevailed 
upon him to introduce his mistress to his fellow 
student, which be did with all the gaiety of a 
man who found himself equally happy in friend- 
Mp and love. Septimius no sooner saw her, 
but he was smitten with an involuntary passioiw 
He used every effort, but in vain, to suppress de* 
sires at once so imprudent and unjust. He re- 
tired to his apartment in uiexpressible agony ; 
and the emotions of his mind in a short time be- 
came so strong, that they brought on a fever, 
which the physicians judged iucnrable. 

During this illness Alcander watched him with 
all the anxiety of fondness, and brought his mis* 
tress to join in those amiable offices of friendship. 
The sagacity of the physicians, by this means, 
soon discovered the cause of their patient's disor- 
der; and Alcander, being apprised of their dis- 
covery, at length extorted a reluctant confession 
from his dying friend. 

It would but delay the narrative to describe 
the conflict between love and frieudsliip in the 
breast of Alcander on this occasion ; it is enough 
to say, that the Athenians were at this time ar- 
rived to such refinement in morals, that every 
• "Virtue was carried to excess. In short, forgetful 
•f bis own felicity, he gave up hb intended bride 
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in all her charms, to the young Roman. Thej 
were married privately by his connivance ; and 
this unlooked for change of fortune, wrought a^ 
unexpected a change in the constitution of the 
now happy Septiroius. In a few days he was 
perfectly recovered, and S6t out with his fair 
partner for Rome; 

Here, by an exertion of those talents of which 
he ^v^s so emipently possessed, he in a few yeani 
arrived at the highest dignities- of the state, and 
was constituted the city judge or praetor. 

Meanwhile Alcander not only felt the pain of 
being separated from his friend and mistress^ 
but a prosecution was also commenced against 
him by the relations of Hypatia, for having 
basely given her up, as was suggested, for money. 
Neither innocence of the crime laid to his charge, 
nor eloquence in his own defence, were able to 
withstand the influenee of a powerful party. 
He was cast, and condemned to pay an enormous 
fine. Unable to raise so large a sum at the 
time appointed, his possessions were confiscated^ 
himself stript of the habit of freedom, exposed 
in the market-place, and sold as a slave to the 
highest bidder. 

A merchant of Thrace becoming his puF* 
chaser, Alcander, with some other companions of 
distress^ was carried into the region of desolalioa 
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and sterility. His stated employment wai to fol- 
low the herds of an imperious master, and his 
skill in hunting was all that was alloweci him to 
supply a precarious subsistence. Condemned to 
hopeless servitude, every morning waked him to 
renewal of famine or toil ; and every change of 
season served but to aggravate his unsheltered 
distress. Nothing but death or flight was left to 
iiim ; and almost certain death nas the conse- 
quence of attempting to fly. 

After some years of bondage, however, an 
opportunity of escaping oflered ; he embraced it 
with ardour, and travelling by night, and lodging 
in caverns by day, to shorten a long story, he at 
last arrived at Rome. The day of Alcander's ar- 
rival Septunius satin the forum adminbtering 
justice ; and hither our wanderer came, expect- 
ing to be instantly known, and publicly acknow- 
ledged. Here he stood the whole day among 
the crowd, watching the eyes of the judge, and 
expecting to be noticed; but so much was he alter- 
ed by a long succession of hardships that he 
passed entirely without notice, and iu the even- 
ing when he was going up to the praetor's chair 
he was brutally repulsed by the attending lictors. 

The- attention of the poor is generally driven 
from one ungrateful object to another. Night 
coming on, he found himself under the necessity 
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of seeking a place to lie in, and yet knew not 
where to apply. Emaciated and in rag5, none 
of the citizens would harbour so much wretched* 
ness, and sleeping in the streets mnght be attend- 
ed with interruption or danger ; in short he wa» 
obliged to take up his lodging in one of the 
tombs without the city, the usual retreat of 
guilt, poverty, or despair. 

In this mansion of horror, laying bis head on 
an inverted urn, he forgot his miseries for awhile 
in sleep ; and virtue found on this flinty couch 
more ease than down can supply to the guilty. 

At midnight two robbers came to make this 
cave their retreat, but happening to disagree 
about the division of their plunder, one of them 
stabbed the other to the heart, and lefl him 
weltering ni blood at the entrance* In these 
circumstances the dead body was found the next 
morning, and this naturally induced a further 
enquiry. The alarm was spread, the cave exa* 
mined, Alcander was found steeping, and imme* 
diately apprehended and accused of robbery and 
murder. The circumstances against him were 
strong, and the wretchedness of his appearance 
confirmed suspicion. Misfortune and he were 
DOW so long acquainted, that be at last became 
regardless of life. He detested a world where 
he had found enly ingratitude^ falsehood and 
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cruelty, and was determined to make iio de- 
fence. 

Thus lowering with resolution, be was dragged, 
bound with cords, before the tribunal of 8epti- 
inius. The proofs were positive against him, 
and he offered nothing in his own vindication ; 
the judge, therefore, was proceeding to doom 
liim to a cruel and ignominious death, when, as 
if illumined by a ray from heaven, he discovered 
through all his misery, the features, though dim 
with sorrow, of his long'lost loved Alcander. It 
is impossible to describe his joy and his pain, on 
this strange occasion ; happy dn once more see- 
^ ing the person he most loved on earth, distressed 
at finding him in such circumstances. Thua 
agitated by contending passions, he flew from 
bis tribunal, and falling on the neck of hb deai 
benefactor, burst into an agony of distress. 

The attention of the multitude was soon, how« 
ever, divided by another object. The robber who 
had been really guilt^^, was apprehended selling 
his plunder, and struck with a panic confessed 
bis crime. He was. brought to the same tribu- 
nal, and acquitted every other person of any 
partnership in his guilt. 

Need the sequel be related ? Alcander was 
liberated, shared the friendship and the honour 
^f his friend Septimius, lived afterwards in hap- 
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piness and ease^ and left it to be engraved on his 
tomb, ** that no circumstances are so desperate^ 
which Providence may not relieve." 



ESSAY 69. 



ON GRAC£ IN WRITING. 



(Melmoth.) 



I WILL not undertake to mark out with any 
sort of precision, that idea which I would ex- 
press by the word grace ; and perhaps, it can 
no more be clearly described than justly de- 
fined. To give, however, a general intimation 
of what I mean, when I apply that term to com- 
positions of genius, I would resemble it to that 
easy air, which so remarkably distinguishes cer* 
tain persons of a genteel and liberal cast. It 
consists not only in the particular beauty of sin- 
gle parts, but arises from the general symmetry 
and construction of the whole. An author may 
be just in his sentiments^ livelv in his figures^ 
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«nd clear iq his expressions; yet may have no 
^laitn to be admitted into the rank of finished 
writers. These must l>e so agreeably united as 
iniitually to reflect beauty upon each other; 
their arrangement must be so happily disposed 
as not to admit of the least transposition without 
manifest prejudice to the entire piece. The 
thoughts, the metaphors, the allusions, and the 
diction, should appear easy and natural, and 
seem to arise Uke so many spontaneous produo- 
•tions, rather than as the effects of art or labour. 

Whatever, therefore, b forced or affected in 
tlie sentiments; whatever is pompous or pedan- 
tic in the expression, Is tlie very reverse of grace. 
Her mien is neither that of a prude nor a co- 
quet; she b regular without formality; and 
sprightly without being fantastical. Grace, in 
short, is to good writing what a proper light is 
to a tine picture; it not only shews all^ the 
figures in their several proportions and relations, 
but shews them in the most advantageous man* 
ner. 

As gentility appears in the minutest action, 
and improves the most inconsiderable gesture ; 
so grace is discovered in the placing even of a 
single word, or the turn of a mere expletive* 
Neither b this inexpressible quality confined to 
one species of composition only, but extends t« 
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all the various kiuds ; to the humble pastoral as 
well as to the lofty epic ; from the slightest let- 
ter to the most solemn discourse. 

I know not whether Sir William Temple may 
not be considered as the first of our prose au- 
thors, who introduced a graceful manner into 
our language ; at least that quality does not seem 
to have appeared early or spread far, among us. 
But wheresoever we may look for its origin, it is 
certainly to be found in its highest perfection iii 
the Essays of an author, whose writings will be 
distinguished as long as politeness and good sense 
have any admirers. That becoming air which 
Tully esteemed the criterion of fine composition, 
and which every reader, he says, imagines so 
easy to be imitated, yet will find so difficult to 
attain, is the prevailing characteristic of all that 
excellent author s most elegant performances. In 
a word, we may justly apply to him what Plato, 
in his allegorical language^ says of Aristophanes ; 
that the Graces having searched all the world for 
a temple wherein they might for ever dwell, set- 
tled at last in the breast of Mr. Addison. 
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or NOTHING. 



(Fielding,) 



It is extremely hard to define Nothing in posi- 
tive terms, I shall therefore do it in negative. 
Nothing then is not Something. And here I 
must object to an error concerning it, virhich is 
that it is in no place, which is an indirect way of 
depriving it of existence ; whereas indeed it pos« 
sesses the greatest and noblest place on this earth, 
viz. the human brain. But, indeed, this mistake 
has been sufficiently refuted by many wise men ; 
who having spent their whole lives in the con* 
temptation and pursqit of Nothing, have at last 
gravely concluded that there is Nothing in this 
world. 

Farther as Nothing is not Something, so every 
thing which is not Something is Nothing; and 
wherever Something is not. Nothing is ; a very 
large allowance in its favour, as must appear to 
persons well skilled in human afiairs. For m- 
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* 

fllancey when a bladder is full of wind, it is full 
of Something ; but when that is let out we aptly 
say there is Nothing in it. The same may be as 
justly asserted of a man as of a bladder. How<- 
ever well he may be dawbed with lace, or with 
titles ; yet if he have not Something in him, we 
may predicate the same of him as Of an empty 
bladder. 

But if we cannot reach an adequate knowledge 
of the true essence of Nothing, no more than we 
can of matter ; let us in imitation of the experi- 
mental philosophers, examme some of its proper- 
ties or accidents. 

And here we shall see the infinite advantages 
which Nothing has over Something ; for while 
the latter is confined to one sense, or two per- 
haps at the most. Nothing is the object of them 
all. 

For first Nothing may be seen, as is plain 
from the relation of persons who have recovered 
from high fevers ; and perhaps may be suspect- 
ed from some (at least) of those who have seen 
apparitions both on earth, and in the clouds* 
Nay, I have oflen heard it confessed by men» 
when asked what they saw at such a place, and 
time, that they saw Nothing. Admitting that 
there are two sights, viz. a first and second sight, 
according to the firm belief of some^ Nothing 
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must be allowed to have a very large share of the 

first ; and as to the second it has all entirely to 

itself. 

Secondly, Nothing may be heard, of which the 

same proofs may be given as of the foregoing. A 
strong instance of this is, the Argive mentioned 
by Horace, who sitting in an empty theatre, ima- 
gined that he witnessed the performance of a 
play, and heard the applauses of the audience. 

Fiut baud ignobilis Argis 
Qui se credebat miros audire Tragaedoa 
In vacuo laetus sessor, Plausorque theatro. 

That Nothing may be tasted and smelt, is not 
only known to persons of delicate palates and 
nostrils. How commonly do we hear, that such 
a thing smells or tastes of Nothing 1 The latter 
I have heard asserted of a dish compounded of 
five or six savoury ingredients. And as to the 
former, I remember an elderly gentlewoman who 
had a great antipathy to the smell of apples, and 
who upon discovering that an idle boy had 
fastened a mellow apple to her train, contracted 
a habit of smelling them, whenever the boy came 
within her sight, though there were then none 
within a mile of her. 

Lastly, feeling ; aiid sure, if any sense seems 
more particularly the object of matter only, which 
must be allowed to be Somethings this does« 
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Nay, 1 have heard it asserted (and with a colour 
of truth) of several, persons, that they can feel 
Nothing but a cudgel. Notwithstanding which, 
some have felt the motions of the spirit ; and 
others have felt very bitterly the misfortunes of 
their friends, without endeavouring to relieve 
them. Now these seem two plain instances that 
Nothing is an object of this sense. Nay, I have 
heard a surgeon declare, while he was cutting 
off a patientls leg, that he was sure he felt No- 
tln'ng. 

Nothing is as well the object of our passions as 
OUT senses. Thus there are many who love No- 
thing, some who hate Nothing, and some who 
fear Nothing. 

We. have already mentioned three of the pro- 
perties t>f a noun to belong to Nothing ; we shall 
find the fourth likewise, to be as justly claimed 
by it; and that Nothing is as oAen the object of 
the understanding as of the senses. Indeed, some 
have imagined that knowledge with ttie adjec- 
tive human placed before it, is another word for 
Nothing; And one of the wisest men in the 
world declared he knew Nothing. But without 
carrying it so far, this I believe may be allowed, 
that it is at least possible for a man to know No- 
thing. And whoever has read over many works 
df our ingenious modems, with proper attention 
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and emolument, will I believe confess, that if he 
understands them right, he understands No- 
thing. 

This is a secret not known to all readers ; and 
want of this knowledge has occasioned much 
puzzling ; for when a book, or chapter, or para- 
graph, has seemed to the reader to contain No- 
thing, his modesty has sometimes persuaded him 
that the true meaning of the author has escaped 
him, instead of concluding, as in reality the fact 
was, that the author in the said book did truly 
aod bona fide mean Nothing. 

I remember once, at the table of a person of 
great eminence, and one no less distinguished by 
superiority of wit than fortune, when a very dark 
passage was read out of a poet, famous for being 
so sublime that he is often out of the sight of his 
reader ; some persons present declared that they 
did not understand his meaning. The gentle* 
man himself, casting his eyes over the pei*form* 
ance, testified a surprise at the dullness of the 
company ; seeing Nothing could, he said, possibly 
be plainer than the meaning of the passage which 
they could not comprehend. Thb puzzled us all 
again, to little purpose. We frankly owned that 
we could not find it out, and desired he would 
explain it; Explain it ! said the gentleman, why 
he means Nothing. 
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In fact this mistake arises from a too vulgar 
error among persons unacquainted with the 
mystery of writing, who imagine it impossible, 
that any one should sit down to write without 
any meaning at all; whereas in reality. Nothing 
is more common. For not to instance in my- 
self, who have contentedly sat down to write 
this essay with Nothing in my head, or which is 
much the same thing, to write about Nothing, 
it may be incontestably proved ab effectu, that 
Nothing is commoner among tlie moderns. 
The inimitable author of a preface to the post- 
humous Eclogues of a late ingenious young gen- 
tleman says, there are men, who sit down to 
write what they think, and others to think what 
they shall write. But indeed there is a third, 
and a much more numerous sort, who never 
think either before they sit down or afterwards, 
and who when they produce on paper what 
was before in their heads, are sure to produce 
Nolfiing. 

Thus we have endeavoured to demonstrate 
the nature of Nothing, by shewing first defini- 
tively what it is not, and secondly by describing 
what it is. The next thing therefore proposed 
is to shew its various kinds. 

Now some imagine these kinds differ in name 
only. But without eudeavouring to refute 
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SO absurd an opioioD^ especially as these dif- 
fereDt kinds of Nothing occur frequently in the 
best authors, I shall content myself with setting 
them down, and leave it to the determination of 
the distinguishing reader, whether it is probable, 
or indeed possible, that they all convey one and 
the same meaning. 

These are Nothing |ier «e Nothing ; Nothing at 
all ; Nothing in the least ; Nothing in nature ; 
Nothing in the world; Nothing in the whole 
world ; Nothing in the whole universal world ; 
and perhaps many others of which we say — No- 
throg. 
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FASHIONABLE DISEASES AND 
REMEDIES. 



(Sir William Temple.) 



In the course of my life I have often pleased 
or entertaiifed myself with observing the various 
^nd fantastical changes of the diseases generally 
complained tft, and of the remedies in common 
vogue, which were like birds of passage, very 
much seen or heard of at one season, disap- 
pearing in another, and commonly succeeded 
by some of a very different kind. 

When I was young, nothing was so much 
feared or talked of as rickets among children, 
and consumption among young people of both 
sexes. After these the spleen came in play and 
grew a formal disease ; then the scurvy, which 
was the general complaint, and both were 
thought to appear in many various guises. Af- 
ter these, and for a time, notliing was so much 
talked of as the ferment of the blood, which 
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passed for the cause of all sorts of ailments, that 
neither physicians nor patients knew well what 
to make of. 

• To all these succeeded vapours, which serve 
the same turn, and furnish occasion of complaint 
amopg persons whose bodies or minds ail some- 
thing, but they know not what ; and among the 
Chinese would pass for misto of the mind, or 
fumes of the braiu, rather than indispositions of 
any other part* 

. Yet these employ our physicians, perhaps, 
mora than other diseases, \^o are fain to humour 
such patients in their fancies of being ill, and to 
prescribe some remisdies, for fear of losing their 
practice to others, that preteii4fi!iore skill in 
finding out the cause of diseases, or care in ad- 
vising remedies, of which neither they nor their 
patients find any effects besides some gains to one, 
and amuseipent to the other. This I suppose 
may have contributed much to the mode of go- 
ing to the waters, either cold or hot, upon so 
Hiany occasions, or else upon none besides that 
of entertainment, and which commonly may have 
no other effect. And it is well if this be the 
worst of the frequent use of those waters, which 

though commonly innocent, are yet Maetimes 
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caose of the indisposition be unhappily mistaken, 
especially in people of age. 

As diseases have changed vogue, so have re- 
medies in my time and observation. I remember 
at one time the taking of tobacco, at another 
the drinking of warm beer, approved as univer- 
sal remedies ; then swallowing pebble-stones, in 
imitation of falconers curing hawks. One doc- 
tor pretended to help ajl heats and fevers by 
drinking as much coid spring water as the pa- 
tient could bear ; at another swallowing a spoon- 
ful of powder of sea tiscuit after meals was infal- 
lible for all indigestion and so preventing diseases. 
Then coffee and tea began th«ir successive reigns. 
The infusion HEEpowder of steel have had their 
turns, and cerami drops of several names and 
compositions ; but jione that I find have esta- 
blbhed their authority either long or generally, 
by any constant and sensible successes of their 
reign, but have rather passed like a mode, which 
every one is apt to follow, and finds the most 
convenient or graceful while it lasts, and begins 
to dislike in both those respects when it goes out 
of fashion. Thus men are apt to play with their 
healths and their lives as they do with theur 
clothes, i||uch may be the better excused, since 
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by common use, to be torn by accidents, and at . 
best to be so soon worn out. 

In the midst of such uncertainties of health 
and of physic, for my own part I have in the 
general course of my life and of many acute 
diseases, as well as some habitual, trusted to 
God Almighty, to nature, to temperance or ab- 
stinence, and the use of common remedies either 
vulgarly known, and approved, like proverbs, by 
long observation and experience, either of my 
own, or of duch persons as have fallen in the 
way of my observation or enquiry. 
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OBSCURITY A CAUSE OF THE 

SUBLIME. 



(Burke,) 



XO make any thing very terrible, obscurity 
seems in general to be necessary. When we 
know the full extent of any danger, when we 
can accustom ourselves to it, a great deal of the 
apprehension vanishes. Every one will be sen- 
sible of this, who considers how greatly night 
adds to oor dread, in all cases of danger, and 
how much the notions of ghosts and goblins, of 
which none can form clear ideas, affect minds 
which give credit to the popular tales concerning 
such sorts of beings. 

Those despotic governments which are founded 
on the passions of men, and principally upon the 
passion of fear, keep their chief as much as may 
be from the public eye. The policy has been 
tbe same ih many cases of religion. Almost all 
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the heathen temples were dark. Even in the 
barbardos temples of the Americans at this day, 
they keep their idol in a dark part of the hut, 
which is consecrated to his worship. For this 
purpose too the Druids performed all their cere- 
monies in the bosom of the darkest woods, and 
the shade of the oldest and most spreading oaks. 
No person seems better to have understood the 
secret of heightening or setting terrible things, if 
I may use the expression, in their strongest light, 
by the force of a judicious obscurity, than Milton. 
His description of Death is admirably studied ; 
it is astonishing with what a significant and ex- 
pressive uncertainty of strokes and colouring, he 
has finished tlie portrait of the king of terrors. 

The other shape. 
If shape (it might be called that shape had none) 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb ; 
Or substance might be call'd that shadow seem'd; 
For each seem'd either ; black it stood as night ; 
Fierce as ten furies ; terrible as hell s 
And shook a dreadful dart. What seem'd his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown bad on. 

In this description all is dark, uncertain, con- 
fuse<l, terrible, and sublime to the last degree* 

There are two striking passages in Scripture, 
which owe their sublimity principally to the ter- 
rible uncertainty of the thing described. The 
first is from the book of Job. 
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•' In thoughts from the visions of the night, 
" when deep sleep falleth on men, fear came 
*' upon me, and trembling, which made all my 
« bones to sl^ake. Then a spirit passed before my 
« face ; the hair of my flesh stood up. It stood 
" stai, but I could not discern the form thereof, 
" an image was before mine eyes; there was si- 
« lence, and I heard a voice, saying: Shall mortal 
" man be more just than God ? Shall a man be 
*' more pure than his Maker T 
The second is from the book of Kings K 
" And Elijah came thither unto a cave and 
" lodged there, and behold the word of the Lord 
" came to him, and he said unto him. What 
« dost thou here, Elijahl And he said, I have 
" been very jealous for the Lord God of HosU; 
" for the children of Israel have forsaken thy co^ 
« venant, thrown down thine altars, and slain thy 
" prophets with the sword; and I, even I only 
•*<am left, and they seek my life to take it away 
" And he said go forth, and stand upon the mount 
before the Lord. And, behold, the Lord passed 
by, and a great and strong wind rent the moun- 
" tains, and brake in pieces the rocks before the 
" Lord, but the Lord was not in the wind : and 

* Wehave added this second quotation as an instance 
of the sublime dferivcd from obscurity, not inferior ta 
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** after the mud an earthquake, but the 
*' Lord was not in the eartiiquake : and after 
** the earthquake a fire ; but the Lord was not 
'* in the fire : and after the fire a still small 
«' voice *:' 

In both these sublime descriptions we are 
first prepared, with the utmost solemnity, for 
the vision ; we are fir^t terrified before we are 
let even into the obscure cause of our emotion ; 
but when the grand cause of terror makes its ap- 
pearance, what is it 1 Is it not wrapt up in the 
shades of its own incomprehensible darkness, 
more awfuly more strikingly terrible, than the 
liveliest description, than the clearest painting 
could possibly make it. 

* Kings, xix. 9— 111. 
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COMPARATIVE MERIT OF THE 
TWO SEXES. 



CMelmoth.) 



I AM not of Montaigne's Op]nion> that the 
souls of both sexes were cast in the same mould : 
on the contrary I rather think that they may be 
wrought off from differeot models. Yet the 
casts may be equally perfect, though it should be 
allowed that they are essentially different. Na« 
ture, it is certain, has traced out a separate course 
of action for the two sexes; and as they are ap- 
pointed to distinct offices of life, it is not im- 
probable that there may be something distinct 
likewise in the frame of their minds ; that there 
may be a kind of sex in the very soul. 

I cannot, therefore, but wonder, that Plato 
should have thought it reasonable to admit wo- 
men into an equal shsu-e of the dignities and offi- 
ces of his imaginary commonwealth ; and that the 
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wisdom of the Egyptians should have so strangely 
inverted the order of Providence, as to confine 
the men to domestic affairs, whilst the women, 
it is said, were engaged abroad in the active and 
laborious scenes of business. History, it must 
be owned, will supply some few female instances 
of all the most masculine virtues : but appearances 
of that extraordinary kind are too uncommon 
to support the notion of a general equality in the 
natural powers of their mind. 

This much, however, seems e\ident, that there 
are certain moral boundaries which nature has 
drawn between the two sexes ; and that neither 
of them can pass over the limits of the other, 
without equally deviating from the beauty and 
decorum of their respective characters. Boa- 
dicea m armour is to me, at least, as extravagant 
a sight as Achilles in petticoats. 

In determining, therefore, the comparative 
merits of the two sexes, it is no derogation from 
female excellency, that it differs in kind from that 
which distingubhes the male part of our species. 
And if in general it shall be found that women 
fill up their appointed circle of action with greater 
regularity and dignity than men ; the claim of 
preference cannot be justly decided in our favor. 
In the urudential and eeconomical parts of life, I 
think it undeniable that they rise above us. And 
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if tru€ fortitude of mind is best discovered by a 
chearful resignation to the measures of Profi- 
dence^ we shall not find reason perhaps to 
claim that most singulair of the human virtues as 
our peculiar privilege. There are numbers of the 
other sex, who from natural delicacy of constitu- 
tion> pass through one continued scene of sufier- 
ing, from their cradles to their graves, with a 
lirmness of resolution that would deserve so 
many statues to be erected to their memories^ 
if heroism were not estimated more by the 
splendor than the merit of actions. 

But whatever real difference there may be be- 
tween the moral or intellectual powers of the 
male and female mind ; nature does not seem to 
have marked the distinction so strongly as 
our vanity is willing to imagine; and after 
all, perhaps,, education will be found to consti- 
tute the principal superiority. It must be ac- 
knowledged, at least, that in this article we have 
every advantage over the softer ;sex, that ait 
and industry can possibly secure to us. The 
most animating examples of Greece and Rome 
are set before t|s, as early as we are capable of 
any observation ; and the noblest compositions 
of the antients are given into our hands, almost as 
soon as we have strength to hold them :«. while 
the employments of the other sex at the same 
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period of life, are too generally the reverse of 
every tbing that can open or enlarge their minds, 
or fill them with just and rational notions. The 
truth is^ female education is so much worse than 
none, as it is better to leave the mind to its natu- 
ral suggestions, than to lead it into false pursuits, 
and contract its views, by turning them upon the 
lowest and most trifling objectf . We seem in- 
deed, by the manner in which we usually sufier 
girls to be trained, to consider women agreeably 
to the opinion of certain Mahometan doctots, 
and treat them as if we believed they have no 
souls. 

Why else are they 

Bred only and completod to the taste 
Of lustful appetite, to sing, to dance. 
To dress and troll the tongue and roll the eye ? 

This strange neglect of cultivating the mind 
can hardly be allowed as good policy ; when it is 
considered how much the interest of society is 
concerned in the rectitude of their understand- 
ings. That season of our life which is most sus- 
ceptible of the strongest impressions, is neces- 
sarily under female direction ; and there are few 
instances, perhaps, in which the sex is not one of 
the secret springs that regulates the most impor- 
tant movements of private or public transactions. 

VOL. !!• M 
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What Cato observed of his countryrnen, is in one 
Te^)ect, true of every nation under the sun. 

The Romans govern the world, but the women 

govern the Romans." 

If it be true then (as true it is) that female in* 
fluence is thus extensive ; nothing, ierfainlyy 
can be of more importance, than to give it a pro>. 
per tendency, by the assistance of a well directed 
education* Far am I, however, from recom- 
mending any attempts to render women learned ; 
yet surely it is necessary they should be raised 
above ignorance. Such a general tincture of the 
most useful sciences as may serve to free the 
mind from vulgar prejudices, and give it a re- 
lish for the rational exercise of its powers, might 
justly enter into the plan of female education. 
That sex might be taught to turn the course of 
their reflections into a proper and advantageous 
channel, without the danger of rendering them 
too elevated for the feminine duties of life. In 
a word, I would consider them as designed by * 
Providence for use as well as shew, and trained 
up not only as women, but as rational creatures. 
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COLOUR AND FORM CONSTITUENT 
PARTS OF BEAUTY, 



. (Spence.J 



Every object that is pleasing to the eye, or 
delightful to the mind, may be called beautiful; ' 
so that beauty, in general, may stretch as wide 
as the visible creation, or even as far as the ima* 
gination can range, which is a sort of new or 
secondary creation. Thus we speak not only of 
the beauties of an engaging prospect, of the rising 
and setting sun, or of a fine starry heaven, but 
of a picture, statue and bi^ildrog ; and even of 
the actions, characters and thoughts of men. I 
shall, however, confine my present subject to 
visible beauty ; and to such only as may be called 
personal, and again to such as is natural or real, 
and not such as is national or customary; as 
the thick lips of the good people of Bantam, or 
the excMsive small feet of the ladies in China. 
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Every thing, then, belongiDg to personal 
beauty will hXL under one or other of these few 
heads, colour, form, expression, grace : the two 
former of which I look upon as the body, the 
two latter as the soul of beauty. 

Though colour be the lowest of all the consti- 
tuent parts of beauty, yet it is vulgarly the most 
striking, and the most observed. For which 
there is a very obvious reason, ** that every body 
*' can see, and very few can judge ;*' the beauties of 
colour require much less of judgment thau those 
of form, expression, or grace. 

As to the colour of the body ia general, the 
most beautiful, perhaps, that ever was imagined, 
was that which Apelles expressed in his famous 
Venus ; and which though the picture itself be 
lost, Cicero has, in some degree, preserved to us^ 
in his excellent description of it It was as we 
learn from him, a tine red, beautifully intermix- 
ed and incorporated with white, and diffused in 
its due proportion, through each part of the 
body. Such are the descriptions of a most beau- 
tiful skin in several of the Roman poets * ; and 

* We could quote many instances, but we confine our- 
selves at present to the beautiful description of the blush 
of Lavinia, in Virgirs 18th Maeid. 

Acccpit vocem lachrymis Lavinia niatris 
Flagrantes perfusa genas : cui plurimus ignem 

Subjecit 
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luch often is the Golouring of Titian, particularly 
in his sleeping Venus, or whatever other beauty 
that charmmg piece was meant to represent* 

The reason why these colours please so much 
is hot only their natural liveliness, nor the much 
greater charms they obtain from their being pro- 
perly blended together, but is also owing in some 
degree to the idea they carry with t)iem of good 
health, without which all beauty grows languid 
and less engaging, and with which it always re- 
covers an additional life and lustre. 

As to the colour of the face in particular, a 
great deal of its beauty is owing (besides the 
causes I have already mentioned) to variety, that 
being designed by nature for the greatest con- 
course of different colours, of any part of the 

Subjecit rubor, et calefacta per ora cucurrit. 
Indum saoguineo veluti violaverit ostro 
Si quis ebur; vel mixta rubent ubi lilia multX 
Alba ro84 : tales virgo dabat ore colores. 

Or as Dryden has translated or rather paraphrased it : 

At this a flood of tears Lavinia shed ; 
A crimson blush her beauteous fkce o'erspread. 
Varying her checks by turns with white and red. 
The driving colours, never ai a stay 
Run here and there ; and flush, and fade away. 
Delightful change 1 thus Indian ivory shows. 
Which, with the bordering paint of purple glows i 
Or lilies danaask'd by the neighbouring rose. 

M2 
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hqmaii body. Colours please by opposition, and 
it is 10 the face they are most diversified^ and 
the most opposed. 

The reader would laugh perhaps, if I were to 
assert that the same thing which makes a fine even- 
ing, makes a fine face, (I mean as to the colour), 
and yet this, I believe, is very true. 

The beauty of an evening sky about the set* 
ting of the sun, is owing to the variety of colours 
that are scattered along the face of the heavens. 
It is the fine red clouds, intermixed with white, 
and sometimes darker ones, with the azure bot« 
tom appearing here and there between them, 
which makes all that beautiful composition, that 
delights the eye so much and gives such sereLe 
pleasure to the heart. In the same manner if 
we consider some beautiful faces, we may observe, 
that it is much the same variety of colours, 
which gives them that pleasing look ; so apt to 
attract the eye, and but too often to engage the 
heart. 

For all this sort of beauty is resolvable into a 
proper variation of flesh-colour and red, with the 
clear blueness of the veins pleasingly intermixed 
about the temples and the going off of the cheeks, 
and set off by the shades of full eyebrows ; and 
of the hair, when it falls in a proper manner 
round the face. 
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Tt is for much the same reason, that the best 
landscape painters have been generally observed 
to chuse the autumnal part of the year for their 
pieces, rather than the spring. They prefer the 
variety of shades and colours, though in their de- 
cline, to all their freshness and verdure in tibeir 
infancy ; and think all the charms «ihd liveliness 
even of the Spring more than compensated by 
the choice, opposition, and richness of colours 
that appear, en almost every tree in the Autumn. 
Though our judgment is so apt to be gnided 
by some particular attachments ^snd that more 
perhaps in this part of beauty than any other) 
yet I am a good deal persuaded, that a complete 
brown beauty is really preferable to a perfect 
fair one ; the bright brown giving a lustre to all 
other colours, a vivacity to the eyes, and a rich- 
ness to the whole look which are sought in vain 
in the whitest and naost transparent skins. Ra- 
pheFs most charming Madonna is a brunette 
beauty ; and his earlier Madonnas (1 mean those 
of his middle style) are generally of a lighter 
and less pleasing complexion. All the best ar- 
tists in the noblest age of painting, about Leo 
the tenth's time, used this deeper and richer kind 
of colouring; and I fear we might add, that the 
glaring tints introduced by Guido, contributed 
much toward tlie declension of that art; as the 
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enfeebling o€ the colours by Carlo Marat (or if 
you pletise by bis followers) bas since almost 
completed the fall of it in Italy, 

I have but one thing more to raeutiony before 
I quit this bead ; that 1 should chuse to compre- 
hend some things under this article of colour^ 
which are ne^ perhaps commonly meant by that 
name. As th^t seeming softness or silkiness of 
some skins ; that Magdalen look * in some fine 
faces, after wee[ jng; that brightness as well as 
tint of the hair ; that lustre of health, which 
shines forth upon the features; that luminous- 
ness that appears in some eyes, and that fiuid 
fire, or glistening in others, some of which are of 
a nature so much superior to the common beau- 
ties of colour, that they make it doubtful, whe- 
ther they should not have been ranked uuder a 
higher class, and reserved for the expression of 
the Passions ; but I willingly give every thing its 
due, and therefore mention them here, because I 

"" * The look here meant is most frequently expressed 
by the best painters in their Magdalens, in which, if 
there were no tears on the face, it would appear by the 
humid redness of the skin, that she had been weeping 
extremely. There is a strong instance in the famous 
Magdalen of Le Bnin, in several by Titian, in Italy; in 
speaking of one Rosalba did not exaggerate when she 
said, Elle pleure jusqu'anx bouts de doigu. 
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think even the most doubtful of tLem, belong 
partly to this head, as well as partly to the other. 

Form takes the turn of each part, as well as 
the symmetry of the whole body, even to the 
turn of au eyebrow or the falling of the hair. 
T^ attitude while fi&ed ought to be reckoned 
under this article ; by which I not only mean the 
posture of the person, but the position of each 
part, as the turning of the neck, the extending 
of the hand, the placing of a foot, and so on te 
•the most minute particulars. 

The general cause of beauty in the form or 
shape of both sexes, is a propottion or an union 
and harmony in all parti of the body. 

The distinguishing character of beauty in the 
female form is delicacy and softness; in the 
male either apparent strength or agility. 

Tb« finest exemphir of the former is the Ve- 
«U8 de Medici ; and for the two latter the Her- 
cules Famese, and the Apollo Belvedere. 

There is one thing, indeed, in the last of these 
£gures which exceeds the bounds of our present 
enquiry; what 1 heard an Italian artist call 
// sovra kumano, and what we may call the 
transcendant or celestial. It is something 
distinct from all human beautv, and of a na- 
ture greatly superior to it; something that 
seems like au ait of divinity, which is expressed. 
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or at least to be traced out in very few works of 
the artists, and of which scarce any of the poets 
have caught any ray in their descriptions, (or 
perhaps even in their imaginations) except Ho- 
mer and Virgil among the antients, and our 
Shakespeare and Milton among the moderns. 

The beauty of the mere human form is much 
superior to that of colour, partly for this reason, 
that when we observe the finest works of the ar- 
tists at Rome, we feel the tnind more struck 
and more charmed with the capital statues, than 
with the pictures of the greatest masters. 

One of the Roman poets, speaking of a very 
handsome man, who was candidate for the 
prize in some of the public games, says that he 
was much admired by all the spectators at his 
first appearance, but that when he threw off. 
his robes, and discovered the whole beauty of 
his shape, it quite extinguished the beauties 
they had before so much admired in his face. 

I have often felt much the same effect in view* 
ing the Venus de Medicis. If we observe the 
face only, it appears extremely beautiful ; but 
if we consider all the other elegancies of her 
make, the beauty of her face becomes less strik- 
ing, and is almost lost in such a multiplicity of 
charms. 

Whoever would learn what makes the beauty 
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of each part of tjie human body, may find it laid 
down by Feiibien ; or may study it with more 
pleasure in the finest pictures and statues, and 
I am forced to have recourse to them so often, 
because in Ufe we commonly see but a small part 
of the human body, most of it being either 
disguised or altered by dress. 
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The two other constituent parts of beauty, 
are expression and grace : the former of which 
is commou to all persons and faces ; the latter is 
to be met with but in very few. 

By expression, I mean the expression of the 
passions ; the turns and chapges of the mind, so 
far as they are made visible to the naked eye, by 
eur looks or gestures. 

Though the mind ap|)ears, principally in the 
face, and attitudes of the head ; yet every part 
almost of the human body, on some occasion or 
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other may become expressive : as^tbe languishmg' 
hanging of the arm, or the vehement e^rtion of 
it ; the pain expressed by the fingers of ^ one of 
the sons in the famous group of Laocoon, and in- 
'\ the to^ of the dying gladiator. But this agaia 
is often lost among us by eur dress ; and indeed is 
of the less concern, because the expression of the 
passions passes cfaiefl;|p in the face, >vhich are by 
good luck not yet concealed. The parts of the 
face in which the passions matt frequently make 
their appearance are the eyes, and mouth, but 
from the eyes they diffuse themselves very 
strongly about the eyebrows; as in the other case^ 
they appear often, in the parts all round the 
mouth. 

Philosophers may dispute, as much as they 
please, about the seat of the soul : but where- 
ever it resides, I am sure that it speaks in the 
eyes, 1 do not know whether I have not injured 
the eyebrows, in making them only dependents^ 
on the eye ; for they,, especially in lively faces, 
have a language of their own, and are extremely 
varied, according to the different sentiments and 
passions of the mind. I have sometimes observ- 
ed a degree of displeas(ure in a lady's eyebrow, 
when she had address enough not to let it ap- 
pear in her eyes ; and at other times have disco- 
vered so much of her thoughts, in the line just 
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,«boTe her eyebrows, that she has been amazed 
how any body could tell what passed in her 
mind, and as she thought undiscovered by her 
face, so particularly and distinctly. Homer 
makes the eyebrows the seat of majesty, Virgil 
of dejection, Horace of modesty, and Juvenal 
of pride ; and I question whether every one of 
the pas.siens is not assign.ed by one or other of f 

the poets to the same part. 

Hitherto I h^fe spoken only of the passions 
. in general ; we will now consider a little, which 
of them adds to beauty, and which of them takes 
from it. I believe I may say in general, that all 
the tender and kind passions add to beauty; 
and all the cruel and unkind ones add to de- 
formity. And it is on this account that good 
nature may, very justly, be said to be "the best 
** feature even in the finest face." 

Mr. Pope has included the principal passion of 
each sort in two lines; 

** Love, Hope, and Joy, fair Pleasure's smiling train; 
** Hate, Fear and Grief, the family of Pain. 

The former of which naturally give an addi- 
tional lustre and enlivening to beauty ; as the 
latter are too apt to fiing a gloom over it. Yet in 
these and all the other passions, I do not know 
whether moderation may not be^ in a great mea- 

VOL. II, N 
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sure, the rule of their beauty ; ahnost as far ^5 
moderation in actions is the rule . of virtue. 
Thus an excessive joy may be too boisterous in 
the face to be pleasing r and a degree of grief in 
some faces and on some occasrons may be ex- 
tremely beautiful. Some degrees of anger, shame, 
surprise, fear, and concern are beautiful ; but 
all excess is hurtful and ugly ; as dulness, aus* 
terity, impudence, pride, affectation, malice, 
and envy. 

The finest union of passion consists in a just 
mixture of modesty, sensibility, and sweetness ; 
each of which when taken singly is pleasing; 
but when all are blended together in such a 
manner as either to enliven or correct each other, 
they give almost as much attraction, as the pas- 
sions are capable of adding, to a very pretty 
face* 

The prevailing passion in the Venus t)f Medici 
is modesty. It is expressed by each of her handB, 
in her looks, and in the turn of her head. And by 
the way, 1 question whether one of the chief 
reasons, why side faces please more than full 
ones, may not be from the former having more 
of the air of modesty than the latter. However 
that may be, this is certain, that the best artists 
usually chuse to give a side face, rather thau a 
full one ; in ^hicb attitude the turn of the n«ck 
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t^o has more beauty, and the passions more ac- 
tivity and force. Thus, as to hatred and aftec- 
tion in particular, the look that was formerly 
supposed to carry an infection with it from ma- 
ligRant eyes, was a slanting regard, like that 
which Milton gives to Satan when he is viewing 
the happiness of our first parents in Paradise, 

Aside the Devil turn'd 
For envy; yet with jealous eye malign, 
£y*d them askance. 

The 'fascination also, or stroke of love, is most 
usually conveyed in a side glance. 

It is owing to the great force of pleasingness 
ivhich attends all the kinder passions, that lovers 
do not only seem, but are really more beautiful 
to each other, than to the rest of the world ; be- 
cause, when they are together, the most pleasing 
passions are frequently pourtrayed in their faces. 
There is in them (as a certain French writer well 
expresses it) " A soul upon their countenances," 
which does not appear when they are absent from 
each other ; or even when they are together 
conversing with other persons that are indifferent 
to them, or rather lay a restraint upon their 
features. 

Thus we see the preference which the beauty 
<^f the passions has over the colour and form ; 
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and if any one was not thoroughly convinced of 
it, I should beg him to consider a little the fol- 
lowing particulars^ of which every body must 
have met with several instances. 

There is a great deal of difference in the 
same face, as the person is in a better or worse 
humour, and a greater or less degree of liveli- 
ness. The best complexion, the finest features, 
and the exactest ibhape, without any thing of the 
mind expressed oi: the face,, is as insipid and un- 
moving as tlie waxen figure of the fine Duchess 
of Richniond, in Westminster Abbey. A face 
without any good features, and with a very in- 
different complexion, shall have a very taking 
air; from the sensibility of the eyes, the general 
good huiijoured turn of the look, and perhaps a 
little agreeable swAle about the mouth. And 
tljese three things would perhaps account for the 
J' r.e s]a'i (/i",i, or tliat ineT^plicable pleasingness' 
< i ' • uwe v\!ii h is so often talked of, and so 
X -Mod ; as the greater part, and per- 

L<., J on i.io rest of it, would fall under the next 
article, that of grace. 

1 once knew a very fine woman, who was 
much admired, and scarce ever loved. This was 
occasioned by a want of all the pleasing passions 
in her face, and an appearance of the displeasing 
ones, particularly those of pride and ill nature. 
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'Nero, of old^ seems to hxve had this uopleasing 
sort of handsomeness ; the goodness of his fea- 
tures being overlaid by the ugliness of the pas^ 
sions which appeared on his face. The finest 
eyes in the world, with an excess of malice or 
rage in them, will grow as shocking as they are 
in that ^ne face of the Medusa, on the famous 
seal of tlie Strozzi family at Rome. 

Thus, it is evident, that the passions can give 
beauty without the assistance of colour or form ; 
and take it away, where they have united the 
most strongly to give it, and it was this which 
induced me to describe this part of beauty as so 
highly superior to the other two. This may 
help us to account for the justness of what Pliny 
asserts in speaking of the famous statue of Lao- 
coon, and his two sons. He says it wa^ the finest 
piece of art in Rome, and to be preferred to all 
the other statues and pictures of which they had 
so noble a collection in his time. It had no 
beauties of color to vie with the paintings; 
other statues, particularly the Apollo Belvedere 
and the Venus de Medici, were as finely propor- 
tioned; but the Laocoon had much greater 
variety of expression even than these fine statues ; 
and, on that account alone, it must have been 
preferable to them, and to all the rest. 

Before I conclude I will just advert to two 

7f 2 
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things which t mentioned before ; that the chief 
beauty of the passions is moderation, and thait 
tiie part in which they appear most strongly is in 
the eyes. There love holds all his tenderest lan- 
guage : there virtue comniandsy modesty charms, 
joy .enlivensi, sorrow engages, and inclination 
fires the hearts of the beholders. There even fear 
and anger and confusion can be charming* But 
all these to be charming, must be kept within 
their due bounds and limits ; for too sullen an 
appearance of virtue, a violent swell of passion, 
a rustic and over-whelming modesty, a deep 
sadness, a too wild and impetuous joy, become 
all either oppressive or disagreeable. 
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GRACE. 



(Spence,) 



The last finishing and noblest part of beautj 
is grace, of which every body is accustomed to 
speak as a thing inexplicable ; and in a great 
measure, ( believe it is so. We know that the 
soul is« but we scarcely know what it is ; every 
judge of beauty can point out grace ; but no 
one has ever yet defined it. 

Grace often depends upon very little incidents in 
a fine face ; and in actions it consists more in the 
manner of doing things, than in the things them- 
selves. It perpetually varies its appearances, and is 
therefore much more difficult to be considered than 
any thing fixed and steady. While we look upon 
one grace, it steals from under the eye of the ob* 
server, and is succeeded perhaps by another, that 
flits away as soon HsxA as imperceptibly. 

On this account grace is t)etter to be studied 
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in Guid6's» Corregio's, and Raphael> pictures 
than in real life. Thus for instance, if I wanted 
to discover what makes anger gracefuJ, in a set 
of features full of the greatest sweetness; l 
would rather endeavour to find it out in Guido s 
St. Michael, than in Mrs. P/s face, if that ever had 
any anger in it ; because in the pictured angel, 
we have full leisure to consider it; but in 
the living one, it would be too transient and 
changeable to be the subject of any steady ob- 
servation. 

But though we cannot describe what grace is, 
we may point out the parts and things in which 
it is most apt to appear. 

The chief residence of grace is about the 
mouth ; though at times it may visit every linjb 
or part of the body. In the same manner as the 
eyes are the chief seat where the beauty of 
the passions is displayed. In a very graceful 
face, by which I do not so much mean a majestic 
as a soft pleasing one, there is now and then (for 
no part of beauty is either so engaging or so un- 
common) a certain deliciousnes? that almost 
always lives about the mouth, in something not 
quite to be called a smile, but rather an approach 
towards one, which gently varies about the diffe- 
rent lines like a little fluttering Cupid ; and per- 
haps sometimes discovers a little dimple, that 
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tiller just lightening upon us, disappears and ap- 
pears again by fits* This I take to be one of 
the most pleasing sorts of grace; but it is easier 
^ I conceived than described. 

The grace of attitude may belong to the dis- 
position of each part, as well as to the carriage 
or disposition of the whole body ; but how much 
more it belongs to the head, than to any other 
part, may be seen in the pieces of the most cele- 
brated painters, and particularly in those of 
Guido, who has been rather too lavish in bestow- 
ing this beauty on almost all his fine women; 
whereas nature has gif en it in so high a degree 
to very few* 

The turns of the neck are extremely capable 
of graces; and are easy to be observed, and 
very difficult to be accounted for. 

How much of this grace may bdong to ther 
arms and feet, as well as to the neck and head, 
may be seen ih dancing. But it is not only in 
genteel motions that a beautiful woman will be 
graceful ; and Ovid, who was so great a master id 
all the parts of beauty, had good reason for say- 
ing, that when Venus imitated the hobbling gait 
of her husband, her very lameness had a deal of 
prettiness and grace in it. " Every motion of a 
*' graceful woman,*' says Tibullus, ** is full of 
f grace/' She designs > jiothiug by it perhaps^ 
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and may not even be sensible of it herself, and 
indeed she should not be so too much ; for the 
moment that any gesture or action appears to ' 
be affected, it ceases to be graceful. Horace 
and Virgil seem to extend grace so far as to the 
flowing of the hair ; and Tibullus to the dress 
of his mistress ; but then he assigns it more to 
her manner of putting on and appearing in 
whatever she wears> than to the dress itself. 

There are two very distinct and as it were 
opposite sorts of grace, the majestic and the fa- 
miliar. I should have called the latter by the 
name of pleasing, had I not been afraid of a tau- 
tology; for grace is pleasingness itself. The 
former chiefly belongs to fine women, the latter 
to pretty women ; that is more commanding, 
this more delightful and engaging. The Grecian 
painters and sculptors used to express the former 
most strongly in the looks and attitudes of their 
Minervas ; the latter in those of Venus. 

Xenophon in his Choice of Hercules (or at 
least the excellent translator of that piece) has 
made just the same distinction in the personages 
of Wisdom and Pleasure ; the former of which he 
describes as advancing to the young hero with 
the majestic grace, and the latter with the fami* 
liar. 
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•* Grlceful, yet each with different grace they more, 
'* This striking sacred awe, that winning softer love." 

No poet I have ever read seems to understand 
this part of beauty so well as our own Milton. 
He speaks of these two sorts of grace very dis- 
tinctly, and gives the majestic to Adam, and both 
the familiar and majestic to Eve, but the latter iu 
a less degree than (he former. 

Two of far nobler shape erect and tail. 
Godlike erect, with native honour clad. 
In naked majesty, seemM lords of all; 
And worthy seem'd. For in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone : 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure; 
Severe, bat in true filial freedom plac'd j * 
Whence true authority in them. Though both 
Not equal, as their sex not equal, seem'd ; 
For contemplation he, and valour, form*d ; 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace. 

Pafad. Lost. B. 4. 298. 

I espy'd thee, fair indeed and tall. 
Under a plantain ; yet methought less fair. 
Less winning soft, less amiably mild. 
Than that smooth wat'ry image. 

lb. V. 480. 

Her heav'nly form. 
Angelic, but more soft and feminine ; 
Her graceful innocence ; her ev'ry air 
Of gesture, or least action-— 

B. 9. 481. 
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Grace was in all her steps ; heaylip in her ey.e. 

In ev'ry gesture dignity and love. B. 8. 489. 

Speaking, or mute, all comeliness and grace 
Attends thee, and each word, each motion forms. 

lb. 223. 

Though grace is so difficult to be accouuted 
for in general ; yet I have observed two particu- 
lar things which are universally connected with 
it. The first is, there is no grace without mo- 
tion, by which I mean without some gentle or 
pleasing motion, either of the whole body, or 
of some limb, at least of some feature. It may be 
hence, that Lord Bacon, and perhaps Horace, 
call grace by the name of decent motion, just as 
if they were equivalent terms. Virgil in one 
place points out the majesty of Juno, and in 
another the graceful air of Apollo, by only say- 
ing that they moved ; and possibly he means no 
more, when he makes the motion of Venus* 
the principal thing by which ^neas discovers her 
under all her disguise, though the commentators 
as usual would fain find out a more dark and 
mysterious meaning. 

All the best statues are represented as in some 

* Et vera incessu patuit Dca. iEneid. 1. 1. p. 406. 

And by her grac^ul walk the queen of love is known* 

Dryden. 
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^ctiQfi or nation ; aod the most graceful one in 
Ibe world, the Apollo Belvedere, is so much so, 
th^t when seen at a little distance, in particular 
Tiews, we are almost apt to imagine that he is 
s|ctu^lly going to move on towards us. 

All graceful heads, even in the portraits of the 
best painters, are in motion, and very strongly in 
tho^e of Guido in particular, which are all either 
casting their looks up towards heaven, or down 
towards the ground, or side-way as regarding 
some object. A head that is quite inactive, and 
flung flat upon the canvas, like the faces on me- 
dals, after the fall of the Roman empire, or the 
^othic heads before the revival of the arts, are 
so far from having any grace that they have no 
appearance of life. 

The second observation is, *' there can be no 
*' grace with impropriety,*' or in other words 
nothing can be graceful, which is not adapted to 
the character of the person. The graces of a lit- 
tle lively beauty would become ungraceful in a 
character of majesty ; as the majestic airs of an 
empress would quite destroy the prettiness of the 
former. The vivacity that adds a grace to 
beauty in youth, would give an additional defor- 
mity to old age ; and the very same airs, which 
would be charming on some occasions, may be 

VOL, IX. o 
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quite shocking when extremely mis-timed^ or ex- 
tremely mis-place(J. 

The inseparable union of propriety and grace 
seems to have been the general sense of man- 
kind ; as we may guess from the languages of 
several nations, in which some words that an- 
swer to our proper or becoming, are used in- 
differently for beautiful or graceful*. And yet 
I cannot think as some are inclined to do, that 
grace consists entirely in propriety ; because pro- 
priety is a thing easy enough to be understood, 
and grace, after al( we can say about it, very 
difficult. Propriety, therefore, and grace, are 
no more one and the same thing, than grace and 
motion are. It is true, it cannot subsist without 
either ; but then there seems to be something 
else, what I cannot explain, and what I do not 
know that any body else has ever explained, 
which enters into the composition, and which 
possibly may give its greatest force and power of 
pleasing. 

Whatever are the causes of it, this is certaio, 
that grace is the chief of all the constituent 
parts of beauty, and so much so that it seems 
to be the only one, which is absolutely and univer- 
sally admired. All the rest are only relative, 

* Among the Greeks the words vr^Ttn and ii«X«y} 
among the Romans, vukhrumf decens and decorum. 
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One likes a brunette beauty better than a fair 
one; I may love a little woman and you a large 
one ; a person of a mild temper will be fond 
of the milder passions in the face ; and one of a 
bolder cast may cbuse more vivacity and the 
expression of more vigorous passions. But 
grace is found in few^ and is pleasing to all. 
Like poetry, grace must be bom with a person, 
and is never to be wholly acquired by art. 

The most celebrated of all the antient paint- 
ers was Apelles; and the most celebrated of 
all the moderns Raphael; and it is remark- 
able, that the distinguishing character of each 
was grace. Indeed that alone was sufficient to 
have given them so high a pre-eminence over all 
their other competitors. 

Grace has nothing to do with the lowest part 
of beauty or colour, very little with shape, 
and very much with the passions ; for it is she 
Vfho gives their highest zest, and the most 
pleaiing effect to their expression. All the other 
parts of beauty are pleasing in some degrees ; 
but grace is pleasiugness itself; and the Romans 
in general seem to have had this notion of it, as 
may be inferred from the original import of the 
names which they employed to signify thfs part 
of beauty*. 

* Gratia from grains, or pleasing; and decor from 
JecenSf or becoming. 
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The Greeks, as well as the Romans, most' 
have beeo of this opinion, when in their m]^ 
tfaology they made the graces the constant 
attendants of Venus, or the cause of love, and 
in fact, there is nothing causes love so gene- 
rally, and so irresistibly, as grace. It is like the 
cekim of the goddess, which was supposed to 
comprehend every diing winning and engaging ; 
and above all to draw the heart to love by a se- 
cret and inexplicable fofce like that of some ma* 
^ic charm* 
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ESSAY 7r. 



A RUPUBLICAN 



C Butler •) 



Is a civil fanatic, an Utopian senator : and a» 
all fanatics cheat themselves with words, mistaking 
them for things ; so he does with the false sense 
of liberty. He builds governments in the air, 
and shapes them with his fancy, as men do figures 
in the clouds. He is a great lover of his own 
imaginations, which he calls his country ; and is 
very much for obedience to his own sense, but 
not for o I hers. 

He is a nominal politician, a failliful and loyal 
subject to notional governments, but an obstinate 
rebel to the real. He dreams of a republic wak- 
ing ; but as all dreams are disproportionate and 
imperfect, so are his conceptions of it ; for he 
has not art enough to understand the difference 
between speculation and practice. He is so 
much a fool, that he is like the dog in the fable, 

o 2 
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he loses his real liberty to enjoy the shadow j 
and tiie more he studies to dislike the govern^ 
ment, under which he lives, the farther he is off 
his real freedom. 

While he is modeling governments he forgets 
that no government -was ever made by model ; 
for they are not built as houses are, but grow as 
trees do ; and as some trees thrive best in some 
soil, some in another, so do governments ; though 
none equally in any, but all generally, where they 
are most naturally produced : and, therefore, it 
is probable, that the state 6f V^enfc^ vi^oAld b'6 no 
more the same in any other co'Antry, if intro- 
duced, than the trad^ of glass making*. To 
avoid this, he calculates his model to the eleva- 
tion of a particular cl]|iie, hid \Vith the same suc- 
cess (if put in practice) as almanack makers do, 
to serve only for a year; and his predictions of 
success would be according, but nothing so cer- 
tain as their fair and foul weather. He has not 
judgment enough to observe, that all govern- 
ments are merely Utopian, which have no terri- 
tory but in books, nor Subjects but in hot heads 
and strong fancies ; that Plato's republic is nluch 
wiser than any of his size, and yet it has been i 
long while in the world quite out of employ- 
ment, and is like to continue^so, tilt his great year, 

* Venice was celebrated for its manufacture of glass. 
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d sad discouragement to a state projector. But 
hn repnblic is like to have a harder province ; 
for without a previous rebellion nothing is to be 
eitpected, and then that is to prosper, or else atl 
is lost; next the nation is to fall into ruin s^d 
confusion, just in the order Vtrhich he has design- 
ed, odierwise it will be to no purpose. Then 
nothing b to intervene; but after so many altera- 
IfbDs the same persons are to 6ut-Hve all, and 
coMint^e still in the ^ame mind, especially those 
in ^ower, and their interests to' be the very sam^ 
as thtey are at pircsent, else nothing is to be done. 
After all this, ^nothiiig else interpose but the ivSt 
of God, a modM of a repnh^c ma;^, if the tinf&e^ 
win bear it, be proposed; and if it be thought 
to go no further, the proposers shsill be th'anked„ 
and be told, that It shall be taken into conside- 
' ration, or is so already ; ahd then thi/igs will Re- 
main as they are now. And this is all the 
possible rotation oar speculative state botcher 
can in reason prOtnise t6 himself, to iriake those 
of his party who have atiy sense, to believe. He 
bas a fancy (for it is ho more) t6 a commonwealth, 
because he has scerf the picture of it ; which no 
matter whether it be true or false^ it pleases hU 
bumour, though it be nothing but a great cor- 
poration : for It Is but calling f hfe mai^or^ of ai 
good ioii^, coui^s; the ald^rineti, isensltdrs; 
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the churchwardens, sediles; and the parson 
Poniifex Maximus, and lo ! the thing is done. 
Most persons of this sort are haranguers, who 
will hold any argument, rather than their 
tongues, and like this government more than any 
other, because every man has a voice, and the 
greatest orators prove the ablest statesmen. 

Qur republican has a mind to be a piece of a 
prince^ though his own whole share of highness 
will not amount to the value of a pepper-corn 
yearly if it be demanded : Howsoever it will 
serve to entitle him to a share in the government 
to which he aspires, and which he considers him- 
self as able to manage, tliough that be an ill 
sign ; for commonly those who desire it most, 
are most unfit. 

Of all state fanatics he is the most foolisli, and 
furthest off from any of his ends, unless it be the 
gallows. 

If he could but find out a way to hold intel- 
ligence with the subtle iuhabitants of the air, he 
might in probability establish his government 
among them, much sooner than here, where so 
many experiments have been made to no pur- 
pose. 

Democracy is but the effect of a crazy brain ; 
it is like the intelligible world, where the models 
and ideas of all things are, but no things ; and 
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it will never go any further. Republicans arc 
state recusants, politic nonconformists, who from 
tenderness of humour cannot comply with the 
government under which they live, nor be obe- 
dient to the laws of the land with a safe fancy. 
They were all freeborn in fairy land, but chang- 
ed in the cradle ; and so not being natives here, 
the air of the government does not agree with 
them. They are silenced ministers of state, who 
hold forth sedition in conventicles, and spread 
new governments erroneous both in doctrine and 
discipline. They make governments, as children 
do dirt pies, only to busy and please themselves, 
but to no purpose. 

They derive the pedigree of government from 
universals, that pi educe r.othing; and suppose 
the right of it to be only in tl ose who are incapable 
of usin^it, that is all men, which is the same as 
No man ; fot that which is every where is no 
where. 

A republican will undertake to prevent civil 
wars by proving that mankind were born to no-* 
thing else, and reduce them to subjection and 
obedience by maintaining that nature made them 
all EQtJAL. lie pretends to secure the right of 
Pfinces by proving that whosoever can wrest 
their power from them has a right to it, and per- 
suade them and their subjects to observe imagi- 
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nary contracts, because invalid as soon as made. 
He has as wise disputes about the original of 
governments, as the Rosicrucians have about the 
beginning of the world ; when it would puzzle 
both him and them to find out, how the first 
hammer was made ; but he would fain have go- 
vernments made by laws, because laws are made 
by them, as if the child begot the parent. 

In fine he is a state-quack, that mounts his 
stage in some obscure nook, and vapours about 
his cures on the body politic ; when all hil skill 
will not serve to cure his own itch of novelty and 
vain-glory. All his governors are ideots, and 
will never foe admitted to the administration of 
their own estates, nor come to years of discre- 
tion*. 

* This portrait of a Repahlican ia this essay, may ap- 
pear to many an exaggerated picture j but it must be con- 
sidered that Butler had too deeply experienced the fatal 
mischiefs of that democracy, which softer overthrowing 
the Uirone and the altar, had endec} in the despotism of 
Cromwell, not to paint them as strongly as he felt them. 
Dryden, also, who witnessed the triumph of the same 
republican faction, represents it in scarcely less glowing 
colours, though in a dififcrent light. The remarks of 
two such acute and discerning men, justified by recent 
experience, cannot fail of being read with interest and 
advantage. And, therefore, we have inserted them to. 
gether. 
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EVILS OF A REPUBLIC. 



(Dryden,) 



We have the happiness to be born under an 
equal and well poised government, which has all 
the advantages of liberty beyond a common- 
wealth, and all the marks of kingly sovereignty 
without the danger of a tyranny. 

Both my nature, as I am an Englishman, and 
my reason, as I am a man, have bred in me a 
loth in g to that . specious name of a republic ; 
that mock appearance of liberty, where all who 
have not part in the government are slaves ; and 
slaves they are of a viler note than such as are 
subjects to an absolute dominion. For no 
Christian monarchy is so absolute, as not to be 
circumscribed with laws; but when the executive 
power is in the law-makers, there is no further 
«heck upon them, and the people must suffer 
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whether the exhibition of human distress is hkel j 
to afford the mind more entertainment ihan that 
of human absurdity ? 

Comedy is de6ned by Aristotle to be a picture 
of the frailties of the lower part of mankind, to 
distinguish it frqm tragedy, which is an exhibi- 
tion of the misfortunes of tiie great. When 
comedy, therefore, ascends to produce the cha- 
racters of princes or generals upon the stage, it is 
out of its walk, since low and middle life are 
entirely its object. The principal question is, 
therefore, whether in describing low or middle 
life, an exhibition of its follies be not preferable 
to a detail of its calamities 1 Or in other words 
which deserves the preference 1 The weeping 
sentimental comedy, so much in fashion at pre- 
sent (1773), or the laughing and even low come- 
dy, which seems to have been last exhibited by 
Vanbrugh and Gibber 1 

If we apply to authorities, all the great masters 
in the dramatic art have but one opinion. Their 
rule is, that as tragedy displays the calamities of 
the great, so comedy should excite our laughter, 
by ridiculously exhibiting the follies of the lower 
part of mankind. Boileau, one of the best of 
modern critics, asserts that comedy will not ad- 
mit of tragic distrciis. 
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** Le comique, ennemi des soupirs et des pleun, 

*' N'admit point dans scs vers de tragtques douleurs." 

Nor is the rule without the strongest foundation 
iai nature, As the distresses of the mean by no 
means affect us so strongly as the calamities of 
the great. When tragedy exhibits to us some 
great man fallen from his height and struggling 
with want and adversity, we feel his situation in 
the same manner as we suppose that he himself 
must feel, and our pity is encreased in proportion 
to the height from which he fell. On the con- 
trary we do not so strongly sympathise with one 
born in humbler circumstances, and encountering 
accidental distress : so that while we melt for 
Betisarius, we scarcely give halfpence to the beg- 
gar, who accosts us in the street. The one has 
our pity; the other our contempt* Distress, 
therefore, is the proper object of tragedy, since 
the great excite pity by their fall; but not 
equally so of comedy, since the actors employed 
in it are originally so mean, that they sink but 
litde by their fall. 

Since the tirst origin of the stage, tragedy and 
comedy have run in distinct channels, and never 
till of late encroached upon the provinces of 
each other. Terence, who seems to have made 
the nearest approaches, always judiciously stops 
sljort, before he coracs to the downright pathetic ; 
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and yet he is even reproached by Caesar for 
wanting the vis camica. All the other comic 
writers of antiquity aim only at rendering folly' 
or vice ridicaloos, but seldom exalt their cha^ 
racters into buskined pomp, or make what Voltaire 
humourously calls a tradesman's tragedy. 

Yet notwithstanding this weight of authority 
and the universal practice of former ages, a new 
species of dramatic composition has been inlro- 
dnoed under the name of sentimental comedy, m 
which the virtues of private life are exhibited ra-* 
ther than the vices exposed, and the distresses 
rather than the fkults of mankind make an inte- 
rest in the piece. These comedies have had of 
late great success, perhaps from their novelty^ 
and also from their flattering every man in hi^ 
favourite foible. In these plays almost all the 
characters are good, and exceedingly generous ; 
they are lavish enough of their tin money on the 
stage; and though they want humour, faav^^ 
abundance of sentiment and feeling. If they 
happen to have faults or foibles, the spectator 
is taught not only to pardon but to applaud them 
in consideration of the goodness of their hearts ; 
so that foFly instead of being ridiculed is com- 
ntrended, and the comedy aims at touching our 
passftons, without the power of being truly pathe- 
ik. In this manner we are likely to lose one 
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great soarcc of eQtertaiDnient on the stage ; for 
vfhWe the comic poet is invading the province of 
the tragic muse, he leaves her lovely sister quite 
neglected; of this however he is noway solicitous, 
as he measures his fame by his profits. 

But it will be said that the theatre is formed 
to'amuse mankind, and that it matters little, if 
this end be answered, by what means it is ob' 
tained. If mankind find delight in weeping at a 
comedy, it would be cruel to abridge them in 
that or any other innocent pleasure. If those 
pieces are denied the name of comedies, yet call 
tbem by £fny other name, and if they are delight- 
ful they are good. Their success, it will be said, 
is a mark of their merit, and it is only abridging 
our liap))iness to deny us an inlet to amusement. 

Tliese objections, however, are rather specious 
than solid. It is true, that amusement is a great 
object of the theatre; and it will be allowed, 
that these sentimental pieces do often amuse us ; 
but the question is whether the true comedy 
would not amuse us* morel The question is 
whether a character supported through a piece 
with its ridicule still attending, would not. give 
us more dehght than this species of bastard tra- 
gedy, which is only applauded because it ia 
new? 

A friend of mine who was sitting unmoved at 

P 2 
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one of thes^ sentimental pieces, was asked how 
he conld be so indifferent. " Why truly/' says 
he, " as ffae hero is bdt ^ tradesman, it is indif- 
** ferent to me whether be be turned out of hh 
** counting house on Fish Street Hill, since he 
** will stili have enough !eft to open shop in St. 
« Giles's." 

The other objection is as ill grounded ; tot 
though we should ghre these pieces another name, 
it will not mend their efficacy. It will contitiue 
a kind of nraKsh production, with all the defects 
of its opposite ptanrents and malrked with sterility. 
If we are perittrtted to make comedy weep, we have 
an equal right to make tragedy laugh, and to set 
down in blank verse, the jests and repartees of 
all the attendants in a funeral procession. 

But there is one argument in favour of senti^ 
mental comedy which wiH keep it on the stage, 
in spite of all that can be said against it. It is of 
ail others the most easily t^ritten. Those abili- 
ties, that can hammer out a novel, are fully suf- 
ficient for the production of a Sentimental come- 
dy. It is only si/fflcient to ralise the characters a 
nttle ; to deck out the hero with a ribband c^ 
give the heroine a tide ; then to put an insipid 
dialogue, without character or humour, into their 
mouths, give them mighty good hearts, very fine 
cloaths, fumisb a new set of scenes, make a pa- 
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ihetic scene or two, with a sprinkling of tender 
melancholy conversation through the whole, and 
there is no doubt, but all the ladies will cry, and 
all the gentlemen applaud. 

Humour, at present, seems to be departing 
from the stage ; and It will soon happen that 
our comic players will have nothmg left but a fine 
coat and a song. It depends upon the audience 
whether they will actually drive those poor 
merry creatures from the stage, or sit at a play as 
gloomy as at the tabernacle. It is not easy to 
recover an art when once lost ; and it will be 
but a just punishment, that when by our being 
too fastidious we have banished humour from the 
stage, we should ourselves be deprived of tlie art 
of laughing. 
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LAZINESS. 



(Lord Shaftesbury.) 

There is no one of ever so lillle uudeislanding 
ID what belongs to a human constitution, who 
knows not, that without action, motion, and em- 
ployment, the body languishes and is oppresl : its 
nourishment runs to disease ; the spirits employed 
abroad help to consume the parts nithin; and 
nature, as it were, preys upon herself. For al- 
though an inclination to ease* and moderate rest 
from action, be as natural and useful to us as the 
inclination we have towards sleep ; yet an exces- 
sive love of rest, and a contracted aversion to 
employment^ must be a disease in the mind 
equal to that of a lethargy in the body. 

How necessarv indeed action and exercise are 
to the body, may be judged by the difference we 
find between those constitutions, which are ac- 
customed, and those which are wholly strangers 
to exercise; and by the different healths and 
complexions which labour creates, in comparison 
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^ith that habit of body, we see consequent to an 
Indulgent state of indolence and rest. 

Nor is the lazy habit ruinous to the body only. 
The languishing disease corrupts all the enjoy- 
ments of a vigorous and healthy sense, and car- 
ries its infections into the mind. For, however 
the body may for a while hold out, it is impossi- 
ble that the mind, in which the distemper i» 
seated, can escape without an immediate afflic- 
tion and ditorder. The habit begets a tedious^ 
ness and anxiety which influences the whole tem- 
per, and converts the unnatural rest into an un- 
happy sort of activity, ill-humour and spleen. 

As in the body, when no labour or natural 
exercise is used, the spirits which want thehr 
due employment turn against the constitution, 
and find work for themselves in a destructive 
way; so in a soul or mind unexercised, and 
which languishes for want of proper action and 
occupation, the thoughts and affections being ob- 
structed in their due course, and deprived of 
their natural energy, raise disquiet, and foment a 
tormenting kind of agitation. Hence the temper 
becomes more impotent in passion, more incapa- 
ble of real moderation, and like prepared fuel 
readily takes fire by the least spark. 

While some part of mankind are by necessity 
confined to labour, others are provided with. 
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abundance of all things, by the pains and laboart 
of inferiors. Now if among the superior and 
easy sort, there be nol something of fit and pro- 
per employment raised in the room of what is 
wanting in common labour and ioil ; if instead 
of an application to any sort of work, such as has 
a good and honest end in society, (as letters, 
sciences, arts, husbandry, public a^irs, economy, 
or the like,} there be a thorough neglect of all 
duty or employment ; a settled idleness, supine- 
iiess and inactivity, this of necessity must occa- 
sion a relaxed and dissolute state : it must pro- 
duce a total disorder in the passions^ and create 
the strangest irregularities ; which are scarcely 
to be met with among those who are taken up 
in honest and due employment, and have been 
well inured to it from their very youth. 
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ESSAY 81. 



THE AFFECTED OR FORMAL MAN 



(Butler.) 



JS a piece of clockwork, that moves only as it » 

wound up and set, and not like a voluntary 

agent. He is a mathematical body, nothing but a 

point, a line, a superficies, and perfectly abstract 

from matter. He walks as stiffly and uprightly 

as a dog that is taught to go on his hinder legs, and 

carries his hands as the other does his fore feet. 

He is very ceremonious and full of respect to 

himself, for no man uses those formalities, that 

does not expect the same from others. All his 

actions and words are set down in so exact a 

method, that an indifferent accountant may cast 

him up to a far tiling. He does every thing by 

rule, as if it were in a course of diet, and did not 

eat, but take a dose of meat and drink, and not 

walk but proceed, not go but march. 

He draws up himself with admirable conduct 
in a very regular and well ordered body. All 
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his busness and afiairs are junctures and transac- 
tions ; and when he speaks with a man he gives 
him audience. He does not carry, but marshal 
himself; and no one member of his body politic 
takes place of another without due right of pre- 
cedence. He does all things by rules of propor- 
tion, and never gives himself the freedom to ma- 
nage his gloves or his watch in an irregular 
and arbitrary way ; but is always ready to ren- 
der an account of his demeanour to the most 
strict and severe disquisition. 

He sets his face as if it were cast in plaster, and 
never admits of any commotion in his cpmite> 
nance, nor so much as the innovation of a smile 
without serious and mature deliberation ; but he 
preserves his looks in a judicial way, acccH'ding as 
they have always been established. 
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SOCRATES* 



(Melmoth.J 



It is uncertaio upon what occasion Socrates, 
the patriarch pf philosophy, was distinguished 
by the Oracle with the honourable designation of 
the -i' Wisest of men," Dipgenes L^ertius seems 
to intimate, that it was conferred upon hmi on ac* 
count of that practical wisdom which so strongly 
marked every part of his exemplary conduct, 
particularly in the equanimity and moderation 
with which he bore the severe trials to which his 
pfUience was exposed. 

But Socrates himself, as we learn from 
Cicero in another ps^rt of bis writings, assigned 
a diiBferent and more probable reason, attribut- 
ing this high encomium to hb just discernment 
of the limits of the human mind^ and confining 
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his philosopliical researches to the proper 
objects of human understaoduig : the chief at- 
tainment whefeof could rise no higher, he said, 
than to know how little can be known. 

It was, indeed, one of the principal labours of 
this noble moralist to subue the vanity of pre- 
tended science ; to call down philosophy from 
those ideal flights in which she had hitherto 
wasted her strength and powers; and bring her 
home to her proper office, the moral improve- 
ment of human life. 

The truth is, the preceding sages, Pythagoras 
alone perhaps excepted, had little concerned 
themselves with establishing the important prin- 
ciples of ethics; their studies being chiefly di- 
rected to physiological inquiries. Accordingly 
each philosopher endeavoured to distinguish 
himself by some new theory; and with all the 
'' rash dexterity of wit* employed his talents in 
constructing worlds, and disclosing the imaginary 
secret by which nature performed all her wonder- 
ful operations. 

Socrates considered these specious reveries 
of misapplied genius as so many philosophical 
romances, and with great force of ridicule 
exposed them to the contempt they deserved. 
Tiie philosophy which he himself taught, was 
altogether of a different cast: it turned upon a 
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subject, (to borrow the poef s expression,) " quod 
" raagis ad nos pertinet et nescire malum est * ;" 
as it investigated the principles of moral science, 
«nd pointed out the paths that lead to present 
and future felicity^ 

'*' More Interesting to mankind because to be igno- 
rant of it is an evil. 
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ESSAY 8i 



FIRMNESS IN ADVERSITY* 



(Lord Bolinghroke.) 



Ignominy can take no hold on virtue, for 
virtue is in every condition the same, and chal- 
lenges the same respeet. We applaud the world 
^nvhen she prospers; and when she falls into 
adversity, we applaud her, like the temples of 
the gods, she is venerable even in her ruins. 
After this must it not appear a degree of mad- 
ness, to defer one moment acquiring the only 
arms capable of defending us against all attacks^ 
to which at every moment we are exposed? 
Our being miserable, or not miserable, when we 
fall into misfortunes, depends upon the manner 
in which we have enjoyed prosperity. If we 
l^ave applied ourselves betimes to the study of 

* In the original these remarks are applied to Exile ; 
but ive have sulMtituted the word Adversity as of more 
general sigaification. 
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wisdom, and to the practice of virtue, then evils 
become indifferent ; but if we have neglected to 
-do so, they become necessary* In one case they 
are evilsi and in the other remedies for greater 
evils than themselves. 

Zeno rejoiced that a shipwreck had thrown 
him on the Athenian coast ; and he owed to the 
loss of his fortune the acqiusition which he made 
of virtue, of wisdom, of immortality. Prosperity 
4>ften irritates our chronic distempers, and leaves 
us no hopes of finding any specific but in adver- 
sity. In such cases the evils we suffer are like 
rough medicines applied to inveterate diseases. 
What Anacharsis said of the vine, may aptly 
enough be said of piy>sperity. She bears tbe 
grapes of druakenness, of pleasure, and of sor« 
row ; and happy .is it if the last can cure the 
mischief which the former work. When af- 
^ictions fail to have their due effect, then the case 
is desperate. They are the last remedy whicti 
indulgent Providence uses ; and' if they fail, we 
must languish and die in misery and , contempt 
Vain men ! How seldom do we know what to 
wish or pray for. When we pray against misfor- 
tunes, and when we fear them most, we want 
them most. It was for this reason that Pythago- 
ras forbade hb disciples to ask any thing in parti- 
ctthir of God* The shortest and tbe best prayer 
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we can address to bim wiio knows our wants, and 
our ignorance in askings is: ** Thy tirfli be done.'' 
Tully says, in some fMirt of his works, tkat> as 
happiness is the object of ail f^iloaophy, so the 
disputes among philosophers arise from their <tti^ 
lerent lotions of tlie sovereign good. Rcscon- 
cile them in that pcfint, you reeone^ them ib 
the rest. The school of Zeno placed this sotc- 
reign good in naked virtue, wd wound the piia- 
ciple up to an extreme beyond the pitch of na- 
ture aud truth. A spirit of opposition to another 
doctrine, which grew into great vogue when Zeno 
flourished} migltt occasion this excess. £picuras 
placed the sovereign good in pleasure. Aristode 
took a middle way, or e;splained himself better, 
and placed happiness in the joint advantages of 
the mind, of the body, and of fortune. They are 
reasonably joined; but certain it is, that they 
must not be placed on an equal foot. We etta. 
much better bear the privation of fortune thim 
the others; and poverty itself, of which mafnkind 
is so afraid. 



** Per mare pauperiem fugiens, per saxa, per igncs." 

is surely preferable to madness or the stone, 
though Chrysippus thought it better to live mad, 
than not to live. 

if adversity, therefore, by taking from us the 
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-tnkantsges of fortune, caaiiot take from us liie 
more valuable adyalitages of the mind and Hie 
body, wheli we faave tbem ; and if H is able to re- 
atore as to them when we have lost them, adver- 
sity IB a ^veiy slight misfo^une Co those who are 
ahedly txader the dominion of reason, and a 
vei^ great Messing to those wfao are AtiUphuigii^d 
. in vices which I'uin the health both oi body and 
mind, ft is to be wished for, in farvour of 
such as these, and to be feared by none. If we 
are in this case, let us second the design of Pro- 
videuce 4n onr lavour, and ma^e some amends 
for neglecting former opportunities by not letliog 
4jqp the last. 

" 'Si ndlis sanus, currds'hyft'opicus.'* 

We may shortoi the evils which we might 
bave prevented ; and as we get the better of our 
disorderly passions, and vicious habits, we shall 
feel our anitiety diminish in propcHiion. 

All the f^roaches to virtue aire cc^forts^. 
With hojiv much joy Will the man, who in^roves 
bis misfortunes in this manner, discover that those 
ffvils which he attributed to anyfparticular spe- 
cies of adversity, sprung frofm his variity and folly, 
mid vanish with them 1 * He will see, that in his 
former temper of mind, he resembled the effemi- 
nate prince who could dfink no witter but that <if 
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the river Choaspei; or the simple qoeeo in one 
of the tragedies of Euripides, who complained 
bitterly, that she had not lighted the nuptial 
torch, and that the river Ismenns had not fur- 
nished the water at her son's wedding. Seeing 
his former state in this ridiculous light, he wfll 
labour on with pleasure towards another, as con- 
trary as possible to it ; and when he arrives there, 
he will be convinced by the strongest of all prooft, 
that he was unfortunate because he was vicious. 

These are some of those reflections which may 
serve to fortify the mind under the misfortunes 
of life, which it is every man's interest to prepare 
for, because they are common to all : 1 sa]f they 
are common to all; because even they who 
escape them are equally exposed to them. The 
darts of adverse fortune are always levelled at 
our heads. Some reach us, some graze against 
us, and fly to wound our neighbours. 

Let us therefore impose an equal temper on 
our ntinds, and pAy without murmuring the tri- 
bute which we owe to humanity. The winter 
brings cold, and we must freeze. The summer 
returns witli^ieat, and we must melt. The in- 
clemency of the air disorders our health, and we 
must be sick. Here we are exposed to wild 
beasts, and there to men more savage than the 
beasts; and if we escape the inconveniences and 
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dangers of the air and the earth, there are pe- 
rils by water, and perils by fire. 

This established course of things it is not in 
our power to change ; bnt it is in our power to 
assume such a greatness of mind as becomes 
^ise and virtuous men ; as may enable us to en- 
counter the accidents of Ms with fortitude, and 
coBform ourselves to the order of nature, who 
governs her great kingdom, the world, by eonti- 
nutil * mutations. Let us submit to- this order; 
let us be persuaded that whatever does happei> 
ought to happen, and never be so foolish as to 
expostulate with nature. The best resolution 
we can take b to suffer what we cannot alter, 
and to pursue without repining, the road which 
Providence, who directs every thing, has marked 
out to us ; for it is not enough to follow, and he 
is but a bad soldier who sighs, and marches on 
with reluctancy. We must receive the orders 
with spirit and chearfulness, and not endeavour 
to slink out of the post which is assigned us in 
ibis beautiful disposition of things, whereof even 
our sufferings make a necessary part. 

Let us address ourselves to God who governs 
all, as Cleanthes did . in those admirable verses, 
which are going to lose p^rt of their grace and 
energy in my translation of them. 

Parent of Nature 1 Master of the world I 
\^Tiere'er thy providence directs, behold 
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My steps with chearful resignation turn. 
Fate leads the willing, drags the backward on, 
Why should I grieve, when grieving I must bear ? 
Or take with guilt, what guiltless I miglit share ? 

Thus let us speak, and thus let us act. . Re- 
signation to the will of God is true magnani- 
mity. But the sure mark of a pusillanimous 
and base spirit, is to stru^le against, to censure 
the order of Providence, and instead of mending 
our own conduct, to set up for correcting that of 
our Maker. 
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WEARINESS OF LIFE. 



(MeimothJ 



To learn to accommodate our taste to that 
portion of happiness which Providence has set 
before us, is of all the lessons of philosophy 
^surely the most necessary. ,High and exquisite 
gratifications are not consistent with the appoint- 
ed lot of human nature ; and perhaps, if we would 
fully enjoy the relish of our being, we should ra- 
ther consider the miseries we escape, than too 
nicely examine the intrinsic worth of the happi- 
ness we possess. It is, at least, the business of 
true wisdom to bring together e?ery circum- 
stance, which may light up a flame of chearful- 
ness in the mind: and though we must be 
insensible if it should perpetually burn with the 
same unvaried brightness ; yet prudence should 
preserve it as a sacred fire, which is never t« 
be totally extmguished. 
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I am persuaded, that a disgust of life is fre- 
quently indulged out of a principle of mere va- 
nity. It is esteemed as a m^irk of uncommon 
refinement^ and as placing us above the ordinary 
level of our species, to seem superior to the vul- 
gar feelings of happiness. True good sense, how- 
ever, most certa^ly consists not in despising, but 
in managing, our stock of life to the best advan- 
tage ; as a cheerful acquiescence in the measures 
of Providence is a strong symptom of a well* 
constituted mind. Self-weariness ever attends 
folly ; and to contemn our being is the greatest pod 
indeed the peculiar infirmity of human nature. It 
is a noble sentiment which Tully puts into th^ 
mouth of Cato the Censor, in hb treatise upon 
old age : ** Non lubet mihi, (says the venerable' 
Roman,) '' deplorare vitam, quod' multi qt ii 
" docti, saepe fecerunt, neque me vixisse poenitet ; 
'' quoniam et vixi ut non frustra me natum exi^ 
« timero *." 

It is in the power» indeed, of but a very smaU 
proportion of mankind, to act the same glorioi^i 

* •• I mean not in imitation of some very considerable 
philosophers, to represent the condition of human nature 
as a subject of just lamentation. On the contrary, I am 
far from regretting that life -was bestowed on me ; as I 
have the satisfaction tp thinjc that I have employed it in 
ituch a manner as not to have be«n bprn in vain."^ 
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part that afibided siidi high satiafaotiou to this 
distiiigiikbed patriot : but the number is yet &r 
nore mcoDaMbraible of those, who cannot, in aoj 
itation, aecure to themselves a sufficient fund of 
compiaceiKy to render life justly valuable. 

Who b it that is placed out of the reach of 
the bigliest of all gratifications, those of the gene- 
rous afiections 1 and who cannot provide for his 
own happnoss by contributing to the wlE)l£»re of 
idheis? As this disease of the luiod generally 
breaks out with more violence in those who are 
supposed to be endowed with a greater delicacy 
of taste and reason, than is the usual allotment 
of their fellow creatures; may we not ask them, 
whether there is any satiety in the pursuits of 
useful knowledge ] or if we can ever be weary of 
benefiting mankind? Will not the fine arts 
convey a lasting peace to the mind 1 or can there 
be wanting a pleasurable employment so lonjg^ as 
there remains one advantageous trutli to be dis- 
covered or confirmed 1 

To complain that life has no joys, while there 
is a single creature whom we can relieve by our 
bounty, assist by our counsels, or enliven by 
our presence, is to lament the loss of that which 
we possess, and is just as rational as to^ die of 
thirst with the cup in our hands. But the mis^ 
fortune is, when a man is settled into a habit 
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of receiving all hit pUasurei- from the mere 
selfish indalgences; he weani oat of his mind 
the relish of. every nohler enjoyment, at the 
same time that his powers of the sensual kind 
are growing more languid by each repetition. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that he should fill 
up the measure of his gratifications, long be* 
fore he has completed the circle of hb duration ; 
and either wretchedly sit do^n the remainder 
of his days in discontent, or vainly throw thea 
up in despair. 
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ON CONVERSATION. 



(Fielding.) 



XH£ art of conversation is the art of pleasing or 
doing good to one another ; and it is this habit 
;which gives it all its value. And as man's being 
a social animal presupposes a natural desire or 
tendency this way, it will follow, that we can fail 
in attaifiiug this truly desirable end from igno- 
rance only in the means ; and how general this 
Ignorance is may be with some probability infer- 
red from our want of even a word to express this 
art. That which comes the nearest to it, and by 
which peiliaps we would sometimes intend it, 
being so horribly and barbarously corrupted, 
that it contains at present scarce a simple ingre- 
dient of what it seems originally to have been de- 
signed to express. 

The word I mean is Good Breedmg ; a word 
I apprehend, not at first confined to externals. 
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much less to any particular dress or attitude of. 
the body, nor were the qualifications expressed 
by it to be furnished by a milliner, a tailor, or a 
perriwig maker ; no, nor even by a dancing mas- 
ter himself. According to the idea I myself con- 
ceive from this word, I should not have scrupled 
to call Socrates a well bred man, though I be- 
lieve he was very little instructed by any of the 
persons 1 have before enumerated. In short, by 
good breeding, (notwithstanding the corrupt use 
of the word in a very different sense,) I mean the 
art of pleasing, or contributing as much as pos- 
sible to the ease and happiness of those with 
whom we convene. I shall contend, therefore, 
no fot^^r on this bead ; for while my reader 
closely coiicdves the sense in whidi I use this 
word, it will not be very material whether I am 
right or wrong in its origmal aeeeptation. 

Good breeding, then, or the art of pleasing in 
conversation, is expressed two difl^renl ways^ 
viz. in our actioni and our words ; and in «iir 
conduct in both May be reduced to that oondse 
comprehensive rule h\ scripture, ** Do unto all 
** men te you would ^^y should do unto you.** 

As this good breeding is t!ie art t>f pleasing, it 
will ' be first necessary, with the utmost cautton, 
to avoid hurting or giving any offence to those 
with whom we converse. And here we are 
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surely to shun any kind of actual disrespect, or 
affiront to tbeir persons, by insolence^ which is 
the severest attack that can be made on the pride 
of man, and of which Florus seems to have no 
inadequate opinion* when speaking of the second 
Tarquin he says, ^* In omnes superbi^ (qua cru- 
*^ delitate gravior est bonis) grassatus/' He 
trod on all with Insolence, which sits heavier 
on men of great minds than cruelty itself. 

If there is any temper, which more than all 
others disqualifies a man for society, it is this in- 
solence or haughtiness, which blinding him to 
his own imperfections, and giving him a hawk's 
qfiick*sightedness to those of others, raises in 
him that contempt for his species, which inflates 
the cheeks, erects the head, and stiffens the gait 
of those strutting animals, who sometimes stalk 
in assemblies for no other reason but to show in 
their gesture and behaviour the disregard they 
have for the company. Though to a truly 
great and philosophical mind, it is not easy to 
conceive a more ridiculous exhibition than this 
puppet ; yet to others he is little less than a 
Duisance : for contempt is a murtherous weapon, 
and there is this difference only between the 
greatest and weakest men, when attacked by it; 
that, in order to wound the former it must be 
just* whereas* without the shields of wisdom and 
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phflow^y, which are io (he poascssioB of Terf 
feWf it waatB bo jastioe to point it, but is certmn 
Io penetrate, irom whatever comer it comes. 

It 18 this dispositioD which iaspires the empty 
Chains to deny his acquaintance, and overlook 
nen of mmi in tfetress ; and the little, silly* 
pretty PhiWda to alare at the strange creatures 
fomd her. It is this temper which constiliites 
the supercilieus eye, the rcserred look, the dis- 
tant bdw, the soorafol kcr, tbe affected astonbh- 
ment, the loixl whisper, ending in.a laug^ directed 
>full in thefaoe of anotlier. Heace spring, in 
short, those nmvberless offences given too ite- 
■quently in'pubHc and firirafce aaseaibUes, % yier- 
aims of wtak nndefstandiagiS, indebcate haiaiits, 
and so hungry and foul-deeding. a vanity, that it 
wants to d^our whatever cobms in its way. 

Now if good breedii^ be what we h^e endea- 
^ooredtotpaeve it, how fmeign, and indeed hwv 
of^osite to it, imist such a foehavioin* he 1 And 
^an any «an ^call m duke ar a duchess who 
wears it wdl bred 1 Or are 'tbey>not more justly 
entitled to those inhuman names whi^^h they 
•themselves lallot to the lowcrt vulgar? .But be- 
hold a more pleasing ipicture in the ^reverae. 
See the Earl of *C. noble in his birth, splotdid 
in his fortune, and embelhslied with«very endow- 
ment of nuod : *howdaffiible, how condesoendi^g! 
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hiisself Ihe oaly <me who seems Jgnorant that 
hm IB ewBy w^ the greatest person io the room. 

But it is 9»i aufikieat to be koieusive, we 
nust be profitable servants to each other: we 
are in the second place to proceed to the utmost 
iveige io pn^g the respect due to others. And 
indeed iwOioevtr considers «he bustie and contcsr 
Hon alKxiit precedence^ the pains and labquis 
vadestaken and aosetimrs the pnoes given for 
ihe smalkst -tifeie 'or anark of preeminence, and 
4fae visible jMitisfiiokion betrayed in its cnj<K^ment» 
vmy reasdnali^ condude this a siatter of no 
small consequence. The tnrifa is, we live in a 
'MTorld of common men and not jof philosophers; 
'ene of Itioae, when he appears ' (which is very 
isddom)anoii|^iis, is distinguished, and very pro- 
iperly too, by the name of an odd fellow ; for 
what is it less than extreme oddity to despise 
what the .generality of the world think the labour 
^ef thdr whole 1ms wvU employed in>)m)curing. 
We are, therefore, to adapt our behaviour to the 
opinion of thegenemlity, and not to that of a few 
ccdd fellows. 

It would beie^lioiis, and perhaps impossible, 
to specify every instance, or to lay down exact 
rules for our conduct in every minute partieular. 
However, I shall meationeome of theehief w^iich 
most ordinarily occur, after premising, that the 
business of the whole b no more than to convey 
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own. Nor is this equality only necess^ to en- 
able men of exalted genius and extensive know- 
ledge to taste the sublimer pleasures, of commu- 
nicatiog their refined ideas to each other, but is 
likewise necessary to the inferior happiness of 
every subordinate degree of society down to the 
lowest. * 

For instance, we will suppose a conversation be- 
tween Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and three dancing 
masters. It will be acknowledged, I believe, 
that the heel-sophists, would be as little pleased 
with the company of the philosophers, as the 
philosophers with theirs. It would be greatly 
therefore, for the improvement and happiness 
of conversation, if society could be formed on 
this equality ; but as men are not ranked in this 
world by the different degrees of their under- 
standing, but by other methods, and consequently 
all degrees of understanding often meet in the 
same class, and must frequently converse together, 
the impossibility of accomplbhing any such Uto- 
pian scheme very plainly appears. Here there* 
fore is a visible but unavoidable imperfection in 
society itself. 

Bat as we have laid it down as a fundamental 
that the essence of good breeding is, to contribute 
as much as possible to the ease and happiness of 
mankind^ so it will be the business of our well 
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bred man to endeavour to lessen this imperfec- 
tioo to his utmost, and to bring society as near 
to a level at least as he is able. 

Novr there are but two ways to compass this» 
.viz. by raising the lower, and by lowering what 
18 higher. 

Let us suppose then that the very unequal 
company I have before mentioned met, the for« 
mer of these is apparently impracticable. Let 
Socrates, for instance, institute a discourse on the 
nature of the soul, or Plato reason on *the native 
beauty of virtue, and Aristotle on his occult quali- 
ties. What must become of our dancing mas- 
ters 1 Would they not stare at one another with 
surprise 1 and most probably at our philosophers 
with contempt 1 Would they have any pleasure 
in such society 1 Or would Ihey not rather wish 
themselves in a dancing school, or a green-room 
at the playhouse 1 What, therefore, have our 
philosophers to do, but to lower themselves to 
those who cannot rise to them ? 

And surely there are subjects on which both 
can converse. Has not Socrates heard of har- 
mony 1 Has not Plato, who draws virtue in the 
person of a fine woman, any idea of the grace- 
fulness of attitude ? and has not Aristotle him- 
self writ tex^ a book on motion? In short, to be 
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a little serious, there are many topics on yilaxk 
they can at least be intelligible to each other. 

How absurd then must appear the conduct of 
Ceoodoxus, who having had the advantage of a 
^eral education, and having noade a pxetfy good 
progress in literature, is constantly advancing 
learned sobjects in common conversa^n. He 
talks of the classics before the ladies; and of 
Gneek criticisms among fine gentlemen* What 
16 this less than an insAlt on the company, over 
whom he* thus afifects a superiority, and whose 
. time he sacrifices to his vanity ? 

Widely different is the amiable conduct of 
Sophronius, who, though he exceeds the farmer 
in knowledge, can submit to discourse on the 
most trivial matters, rather than introduce such 
as his company are utter strang<H*s to. He can 
talk ot fashions and diversions, among the ladies; 
nay, can even condescend to horses and dogs 
with country squires. This ;geQtieman, who is 
equal to dispute on the highest and abstrusest 
points, can likewise talk on a fair oraliorse 
race; nor had ever any one, who was not him- 
self a man of learning, the kaat reason to con- 
ceive the vast knowledge of Sophronius, unless 
from the report of others. 

Let us compare these together, Cenodoxns 
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proposes the Batitfaction of his own pride from 
the admiration of others ; Sopfaronins thinks of 
nothing hut their amusement. In the company 
of Cenodoxus, every one is rendered uneasy, la- 
ments his own want of knowledge, and longs for 
the end of the dull assembly : With Sophronius 
all are pleased, and contented with themselves in 
4heir knowledge of matters which they find 
worthy the consideration of every man of sense. 
Admiration is involuntarily paid to the former ; to 
the latter it is given joyfully. The former re- 
ceives it with envy and hatred ; the latter enjoys 
it as the sweet fruit of good will. The former is 
shunned, the latter courted by all. 

This behaviour of Cenodoxus may in some 
measure account for an observation we must 
have frequent occasion to make: that the con- 
versation of men of very moderate capacities 
is of^en preferred to that with men of superior 
talents, in which the world act more wisely than 
at first they may seem ; for besides that back* 
wardoess in mankind to give their admiration, 
what can be duller or more void of pleasure 
than discourses on subjects above our compre- 
hension ! It is like listening to an unknown lan- 
guage ; and if such company is ever desired by 
us, it is a sacrifice to our vanity, which imposes 
on us to believe that we may by these means 
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raise the general opinion of our parts and know- 
ledge ; and not from that cheerful deli-^ht which 
is the natural result of agreeable conversation. 

There b another very common fault, equally 
destructive of this delight, by much the same 
means, though it is far from owing its original 
to any real superiority of parts and knowledge. 
This is discoursing on the mysteries of a particu- 
lar profesnon, to which all the rest of the com- 
pany, except one or two, are utter strangers. 
Lawyers are generally guilty of this fault, as they 
are more confined to the conversation of one 
another; and I have known a very agreeable 
company spoilt, where there have been two law- 
yers present, who have seemed rather to think 
themselves in a court of justice, than in a mixed 
assembly of persons met only for the entertain- 
ment of each other. 

A well bred man, therefore, will not take 
more of the discourse than fylis to hb share, nor 
in this will he shew any violent impetuosity of 
temper, or exert any loudness of voice, even in 
argumg; for the information of the company 
and the conviction of his antagonist, are to be 
his apparent motives, not the indulgence of his 
own pride, or an ambitious desire of victory; 
which, if a wise man should entertain, he will be 
sure to conceal^ with his utmost endeavour ; since 
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lie niust know that to lay open his vauity in pub- 
lic, is no less absurd than to lay open bis bosom 
to an enemy, whose drawn sword is pointed 
agakist it ; for every man hath a dagger in his 
hand, ready to stab the vanity of another, when- 
ever he perceives it. 



ESSAY 86- 



DEFECTS AND ERRORS IN 
CONVERSATION. 



' ' (Fielding.) 

Having shewn ia the former Essay that the 
pleasure of conversation must arise from the dis- 
course bemg on subjects levelled to the capacity 
of the whole company ; from being on such in 
which. e very persoo is equally interested; from 
every one being admitted to his share in the dis- 
course^ and lastly from carefully ^ avoiding all 
noise, violence and impetuosity ; it might seem 
proper to lay down some particular rules for the 
choice of those subjects which are most likely to 
conduce to the cheerful delights proposed from 
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this social commonicaiion. But as such au at- 
tempt might appear absurd, from the intinite 
variety, and perhaps too dictatorial in its nature, 
I shall confine myself to those topics only which 
seem most foreign to this delight, and which are 
most likely to be accompanied with consequencei 
rather tending to make society an evil than a 
good* 

First, I shall mention that which I have hitlier- 
to only endeavoured to restrain within certain 
bounds, namely ^arguments; but which if they 
were entirely banished out of company, especially 
from mixed assemblies, and where ladies make 
part of the society, it would, I believe; promote 
their happiness : they have been sometimes at- 
tended with bloodshed, generally with hatred 
from the conquered party towards his victor, and 
scarce ever with conviction. .Here I except jo- 
cose arguments, which often produce much 
mirth; and serious disputes between men of 
learning (when none but such are present) which 
tend to the prop^gatiion of knowledge and the 
edification of the company. 

Secondly slander, which, however frequently 
used, or liowever savory to the palate of ill na« 
lure, is extremely perpidous. As it is often un- 
just, and ygbly injurious to the person slander- 
•dy and aiivays dangerous, especially in large 
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and mixed companies; where sometinaes an un- 
de«gned offence is given to an innocent relation 
or friend of such persons, who is thus exposed to 
shame and confusion, without having any right 
to resent tiie afiront. Of this there have been 
very tragical instances; and I have myself seen 
some very ridiculous ones, but which have given 
great pain, as well to the person offended, 
as to him who was the innocent occasion of 
giving offence. 

Thirdly, all general reflections on countries, 
religions, and professions, which are always un- 
just* If these are ever tolerable, they are only 
from the persons who with some pleasantry ridi- 
cule their own country. 

Fourthly, blasj^emy, and irreverent mention 
of religion. I will not here debate wiiat compli- 
. ment a man pays to his own understanding, by 
the profession of infidelity : it is sufficient to my 
purpose, that he runs a risk of giving the crudest 
offence to persons of a different temper. For if a 
loyalist would be greatly affronted by hear« 
ing any indecencies offered to the person of a 
temporal prince ; how much more bitterly must 
a man, who sincerely believes in such a being as 
the Almighty, feel any insult or irreverence shewn 
to his name, his honour, or his institutions ! 
A fifth particular to be avoided is indecency. 

s 2 
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We aie not only tofocbear repnting such wonb 
0s wQuJd give an iouiiediate affront t» a hdy ai 
jreputatkm; bat must avoid raising aay loooe 
ideas .teodiog Xo the offence of jnodestj. tbm 
inconsistent to good breeding it is to gi^ paia 
:and confusion to modc^ women is siAcientij^ 
lOpparent; aU douMe entendnes, and indecent 
jests, are ihereibre carefully be avoided before 
.tbeni. But suppose no ladies present, nothing 
can be meaner, and less productive of ra- 
tional niirtb than thb loose conversation. Nof* 
can 1 help observipg, to the discredit of such 
jnerrinienty that it is commonly the last resource 
of impotent wit, the weak strainings of the 
lowest, silliest, and dullest fellows in the world. 

Sixthly^ you are to avoid knowm^y mention- 
ing any thing which may revive in any person the 
remeoibrance of .some past accid^t, or raise ui 
uneasy reiectioD otr.aprtpsent misfortune, or cor- 
poral blemish. To maintain this rule nicely, {ler- 
haps requires great delicacy, but it is absohitely 
necessary to a well bred man. I have observed 
.namberkss.^aches of it; many, I lielieve, pro- 
ceeding from negligence and inadvertency. Yet 
I am afraid some may be imputed to a maUdoua 
.desire of ttimnpbing in oiir own superior bs^pi- 
ness and perfections ; now when it proceeds from 
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this motif e, it is not easy to imagiae any thing 
vore criminal. 

Uodar this head, I shall caution my well bred 
veader apinst a common fault, much of the 
same nature, which is to mention any particular 
fl»lily as at>solately essential to either man or 
Wom^n, and exploding ail who want it. This 
renders evc^'y one uneasy who is in tlie least self- 
conscious of the delSSct I have heard a boor of 
&ahion d^dlare in the presence of ^ women re- 
markably plsun, that beauty was the chief perfec- 
tion of th^t sex ; and an essential without which 
no woman was worth regarding. A certain me. 
thod of putting all those in the room, who are 
|>ut suspicious of their defect that way, out of 
countenance. 

I shall mention but one fault more, which is, 
not paying a proper regard to the present tem- 
per of our company, or the occasion of their 
jueeting, introducing a topic of conversation, 
,by which as great an absurdity is sonietimes com* 
mitted, as it would be to sing a dirge at a wed- 
.ding, or an epitbalamium at a funeral. 

Thus I have, I think, enumerated most of the 
principal errors, which we are apt to fall into in con- 
versation ; and though perhaps some particulars 
worthy of remark may have escaped^ me ; yet an 
attention to what I have here said, may enable 
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tbe reader to discover them. At least I am per- 
suaded, that if the rules I hav^ now laid down 
were strictly observed, our conversation would be 
more perfect, and the pleasure resulting from it 
purer and more unsullied than it is at present. 

But I must not dismiss this subject without 
some animadversions on a particular species of 
pleasantry, which though I am far from being 
desirous of banishing from conversation, requires 
most certainly some reins to govern, and some 
rule to direct it. The reader may perhaps guess 
I mean raillery, to which I may apply the fable 
of the lap dog and the ass ; for while in some 
hands it diverts and delights us with its dexterity 
and gentleness ; in others it paws, dawbs, offends, 
and hurts. 

The end of conversation being the happiness of 
mankind, and the chief means to procure their 
deligiit and pleasure ; it follows, I think, that no* 
thing can conduce to this end, which tends to- 
make a man uneasy and dissatisfied with himself^ 
or which exposes him to the scorn and contempt 
of others. I recommend to my well bred man, 
who aims at raillery, the exceUent character 
given ' of Horace by Persuis. 

Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 
Tangit, et admissus circum prxcordia ludic, 
Callidus cxcusso populam suspendere naso. 
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Yet could shrewd Horace, with dUportivc wit. 
Rally his friend, and tickle while he bit : 
Winning access, he play'd around the heart. . 
And gently touching, priclc'd the tainted part. 
The crowd he sneer' d, but sncer'd with such a grace. 
It pass'd for dowsright innocence of face. 

The raillery ivbicb b consisteut with good 
breeding is a gentle animadversion on some foi- 
ble, whicb wbile it raises a laugh in the rest of 
the company, does not put the person rallied out 
of countenance, or expose him to shame and 
contempt. On the contrary, the jest should be 
so delicate, that the object of it should be capa« 
ble of joining in the mirth it occasions. 

All great vices, therefore, misfortunes and no- 
torious blemishes of mind or body, are improper 
subjects of rdillery. Indeed a hint at such is an 
abuse and affront, is sure to give the person (un- 
less he be shameless and abandoned) pain and 
uneasiness, and should be received with contempt 
instead of applause, by all the rest of the com- 
pany. 

Again, the nature and quality of the person 
are to be considered. As to the first, some men 
viU not bear any kind of raillery. I remember 
a gentleman who declared *' he never made a 
** jest, nor would ever take one." I do not in- 
deed greatly recommend such a person for a 
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companion ; but at the same time a well bred 
man, who is to consult the pleasure and happi- 
ness of the whole, is not at liberty to make any 
one present uneasy, ^y the quality I mean ,the 
sex, degree, profession, and circumstances ; . on 
which head I need not be very particular. With 
regard to the two former, all raillery on ladies 
and superiors should be extremely tine and gen- 
tle ; and with respect to the latter, any of tlie 
rules I have laid down, most of which are to be 
applied to it, will afford sufficient caution. » > 
Lastly, a consideration is to be had of the per- 
sons before whom we rally. A man will be 
justly uneasy, at being reminded of those railleries 
in one company, which he would very patiently 
bear the imputation of in another. Instances ou 
this head are so obvious, that they need not be 
mentioned. In short, the whole doctrine of 
raillery is comprised in this famous line. 

Quid, de quoque viro, et cui dicas ssepe caveto. 

Be cautious what you say, of whom, and to whom. 

' And now methinks, I hear some one cry out, 
that such reflections are, in effect, to exclude all 
raillery from conversation ; and to confess the 
truth, it is a weapon from which many persons 
will do wisely in totally abstaining ; for it does 
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the more misdiief by how much the Uunter it 
is. The sharpest wit^ therefore, is only to be in- 
dulged the free use of it ; for no more than a 
very slight touch b to be allowed, no hacking 
nor bruising, as if they were to hew a carcase 
for hounds, as Shakespeare phrases it. 

Nor is it sufficient that it be sharp, it must, be 
used likewise with the utmost tenderness and 
good nature; and as the nicest dexterity of a 
gladiator is shewn in being able to hit without 
cutting dciep, so is . this of our rallier; who is 
rather to tickle than wound. 

The raillery, indeed, consists rather in playing 
on peccadillos, which however they may be cen- 
sured by. some,, are not esteemed as really 
blemishes in a character in the company where 
th^y are made the subject' of mirth. Or secondly, 
in pleasantly representing real good qualities in a 
false light of shame, and bantering them as ill 
ones. So generosity may be treated as prodi- 
gality, ceconomy as avarice; true courage As 
fool-hardiness, and so of the rest. 

Lastly in ridiculing men for vices and faults 
which they are known to be free from. Thus 
the cowardice of Argyle, the dullness of Chester- 
field, the unpolitenes/ of Dodington, may be at- 
tacked without danger of offence ; and thus Lyl- 
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tieton may be censured for whatever vice or 
folly you may please to impute to him. 

And however limited their bounds may ap- 
pear to some ; yet in skillful and witty hands, I 
have known raillery, thus confined, afford a very 
diverting as well as inofiensive entertainment to 
the company. 

1 shall conclude this Essay with these two ob- 
servations which I think may be cleaiiy deduced 
from what has been said. 

First, that every person who indulges his ill 
nature or vanity, at the expence of others, and in 
introducing uneasiness, vexation and confusion 
into society, howeveft* exalted or high titled he 
may be, is thoroughly ill bred. 

Secondly, that whoever, from the goodness of 
his disposition or understanding endeavours to 
the utmost of his power to cultivate the good 
humour and happiness of others ; and to contri- 
bute to the ease and comfort of his acquaintance, 
however low in rank fortune may have placed 
him, or however clumsy he may be in his figure 
or demeanour, has in the truest sense . of the 
word, a claim to good breeding. 
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THE WHISTLE, 



(B. Franklin,) 



When I was a chUd at seven years old, ray 
ffiends^ on a holiday, filled my pocket with 
coppers. I went directly to a shop where tliey 
sold toys for children ; and being charmed with 
the sound of a whistle that I met by the way in 
the hands of another boy, I voluntarily offered 
him all my money for one. I then came home, 
and went whistling all over the house, much 
pleased with my whistle, but disturbing ail 4he 
family. My brothers, and sisters, aud cousins, 
understanding the bargain I had made, told me 
I had given four times as much for it as it was 
worth. This put me in mind what good things 
I could have bought with the rest of the money ; 
and they laughed at me so much for my folly, 
that I cried with vexation ; and the reflection 

VOL. Ur T 
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gave me more chagrin^ than the whistle gave me 
pleasure* 

This, however, was afterwards of use to me, 
the impression continuing on my mind ; so that 
often when I was tempted to buy some unneces- 
sary thing, I said to myself. Don't give too much 
for the whistle, and so I saved my money. 

As I grew up, came into the world, and ob- 
served the actions of men, I thought I met with 
many, very many, who gave too much for the 
whistle. 

When I saw any one too ambitious of court 
favours, sacrificing his time in attendance on 
levees, his repose, his liberty, his virtue, and per- 
haps his friends, to attain it, I have said to my- 
self, This man gives too much for his whistle. 

When I saw another fond of popularity, con- 
stantly employing himself in political bustles, 
neglecting his own afiairs, and ruining them by 
that neglect ; He pays indeed, said I, too much 
tot his whistle. 

If I knew a miser, who gave up every kind of 
comfortable living, alUhe pleasure of doing good 
to others, all the esteem of his fellow citizens and 
the joys of benevolent friendship, for the sake of 
accumulating wealth, Poor roan, said I, you do, 
indeed, pay too much for your whistle. 

When I meet a men of pleasure sacrificing 
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every laudable improvement of the mind, or of his 
fortune, to mere corporal sensations ; Mistaken 
man, say I, you are providing pain for yourself 
instead of pleasure; you give too much for your 
whistle. 

If I see one fond of fiue clothes, fine furni- 
ture, fine equipages, all above his fortune, for 
which he contracts debts, and ends his career 
in prison, Alas, say I, he has paid dear, very dear, 
for his whistle. 

When I see a beautiful sweet tempered girl, 
married to au ill natured brute of a husband, 
What a pity, say I, that she has paid so much for 
a whistle. 

lu short, I conceived that great part of the mi- 
series of mankind were brought upon them by 
the false estimates they had made of the value of 
things, and by their giving too much for their 
whistles. 
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THE GENTLEMAN AND THE BASKET 

MAKER. 



(London Magazine,) 



it 
it 



It was an admirable answer, which the old phi- 
losopher bestowed upon the pertness of a very 
gentleman, in Sir Courtly Nice's sense of the 
wordy who would needs be told wliat difference 
there was between a fool and a man of under- 
standing ? ** Send them naked among stran- 
gers/' replied the philosopher, '' and they will 
shew it you by their success/* * For the sake of 
at least three thousand pretty fellows about 
town, whose eyes are too full of themselves, Ho 
discover the force of this remark, I will lend 
them the light of a strange Peruvian manuscript, 
without supposing it necessary to inform them, 
by what particular accident it fell into my pos- 
session. 
In the midst of that vast ocean commonly 
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called the South Sea, lie the Isles of SolomoD* 
In the center of these is one, not only distant 
from the rest, but also considerably larger. An 
ancestor of the prince, who now reigns absolutely 
in this central island, has through a long descent 
of ages, entailed the name of Solomon's Isles upon 
the whole, by the effect of that wisdom with 
which he polished the manners of his people. 

A descendant of one of the great men of this 
happy island becoming a gentleman to so im- 
proved a degree^ as to despise the good qualities 
which had originally ennobled his family, thought 
of nothing, but how to support and distinguisii 
his dignity, by the pride of an ignorant mind, 
and a disposition abandoned to pleasure. He 
had a house on the sea side, where he spent great 
part of his time in hunting and fishing, but found 
himself at a loss, in pursuit of these important 
diver«ons, by means of a long slip of marshy 
land, overgrown with high reeds, that lay be- 
tween his house and the sea. Resolving at 
length, that it became not a man of his quality 
to submit to any restraints in his pleasures, for 
the ease or conveniency of an obstinate mecha- 
nic; and having often endeavoured in vain to 
buy out the owner, who was an honest poor bas- 
ket maker, and whose livelihood depended on 
working up the flags of those reeds in a manner 
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peculiar to himself, the gentleman took advan- 
tage of a high wind, and commanded his servants 
to burn down the barrier* 

The basket maker, who saw himself undone, 
complained of the oppression in terms more 
suited to his sense of the injury, than the respect 
due to the rank of the offender ; and the reward 
which this imprudence procured him, was the 
additional injustice of blows, and reproaches^ 
and all kinds of insult and indignity. 

There was but one way to a remedy, and he 
took it. For going to the capital, with the 
marks of this hard usage upon him, he threw 
himself at the feet of the king, and procured a 
citation for his oppressor's appearance, who con- 
fessing the charge proceeded to justify his beha- 
viour by the poor man's unmindfulness of the 
submission due from the vulgar to gentlemen of 
rank and distinction. 

But pray, replied the king, what distinction of 
rank had the grand-father of your father, who 
being a cleaver of wood, in the palace of my an- 
cestors, he was raised from among those vulgar, 
you speak of with such contempt, in reward for 
an instance of his courage apd loyalty in defence 
of his master ] Yet his distinction was nobler 
than yours; it was the distinction of soul, not of 
birth, the superiority of worth, not of fortune. 
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I am sorry I have a gentleman in my kingdom, 
who is base enough to be ignorant, that ease and 
distinction of fortune were bestowed upon him 
for this end alone, that being relieved from all 
cares of providing for himself, he might apply 
his heart, head, and hand, for the public advan- 
tage of others. 

Here the king discontinuing his speech, fixed 
an eye of indignation on a sullen resentment of 
mien, which he observed in the offender, who 
muttered out his dislike against the encourage-* 
ment such sentiments must give to the commu* 
nity. *' Where reflection is wanting,'' added the 
king, with a smile of disdain, '' men must find 
" their defects in the pain of their sufferings. 
'< Yanbura,'^ said he, turning to a captain of his 
gallies, ** strip the injured and the injurer, and 
*' conveying them to one of the most barbarous 
*' and. remote islands, set them ashore in the night, 
** and leave them to their fortune/' 

The place in which they were landed was a 
marsh, under cover of whose flags the gentle- 
man was in hopes to conceal himself, and give 
the slip to a companion, whom he thought it a 
disgrace to be found with. But the lights in the 
galley having ^iven an alarm to the savages, a 
considerable body of them came down, and dis« 
covered in the morning the two strangers in 
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their hiding place. Setting up a dismal yell, they 
surrounded them, and advancing nearer, with a 
kind of clubs, seemed determined to dispatch 
them without sense of hospitality or mercy. 

Here the gentleman began to discover, that 
the superiority of his blood was imaginary, for 
between a consciousness of shame, and cold 
under the nakedness he had never been used to ; 
a fear of the events from the fierceness of the sa- 
vages, and the want of an idea, wherewith to 
soften, or divert their rage, he fell behind the 
sharer of hb calamity, and with an apprehensive, 
unmanly, sneaking mien, gave up the post of ho- 
nour, and made a leader of the very man, whom 
he had thought it a disgrace to consider as a 
companion. 

The basket maker, on the contrary, to whom 
the poverty of his condition had made nakedness 
habitual, to whom a life of pain and mortifica- 
tion represented death as not dreadful, and 
whose consciousness of his skill in arts, of which 
these savages are ignorant, gave him hopes of 
safety, from proving that he could be useful, 
moved with bolder and more open freedom, and 
having plucked a handful of the flags, sab down 
without emotion, and making signs that he 
would shew \htth something worthy of their at- 
tention, fell to work with smiles and nodding 
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while the savages drew near, and gazed in ex« 
pectation of the consequence. 

It was not long before he had wreathed a 
kind of coronet^ of pretty workmanship; and 
rising with respect and fearlessness, approached 
the savage, \^ho appeared to be the chief, and 
placed it gently upon his head. His figure 
under' this new ornament so charmed and struck 
bis followers, that they threw down their 
clubs, and formed a dance of welcome and con- 
gratulation, round the author of so prized a 
favour. There was not one but shewed marks 
of his impatience tp be as fine as his captain, so 
the poor basket maker had his hands full of em- 
ployment; and the savages observing one quite 
idle while the other was so busy in their service, 
took up arms in behalf of natural justice, and 
began to lay on arguments in favour of their 
purpose. 

The basket maker's pity now effaced the re- 
membrance of his sufferings; so he rose and 
rescued his oppressor, by making signs that he 
was ignorant of the art; but might, if they 
thought fit, be usefully employed in waiting upon 
the work, and fetching flags for his supply as 
fast as he should want them. This proposition 
luckily accorded with the desire of the savages 
to keep themselves at leisure that they might 
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crowd round, and mark the progress of a woA 
in which they took so much pleasure. They 
left the gentleman therefore, to his duty, in the 
basket maker's service; and considered him 
from that time forward, as one who was and 
ought to be treated as inferior to their bene'- 
factor. 

Men, wives, and children, from all corners of 
the island, came in droves for coronets; and 
setting the gentleman to gather boughs and poles, 
made a fine hut to lodge the basket maker, and 
brought down daily from the country such pro- 
vision as they lived upon themselves; taking care 
to offer the supposed servant nothing till his 
master had dode eating. 

Three months reflection in this mortified con- 
dition gave a new and juster turn to our gentle- 
man's improved ideas ; insomuch that lying weep- 
ing and awake, one night, be thus confessed his 
sentiments in favour of the basket maker. *' I 
** have been to blame, and wanted judgment to 
** distinguish between accident and excellence. 
" When I should have measured nature, I looked 
*' only to vanity. The preference which fortune 
** gives, is empty and imaginary, and I perceive too 
** late, that only things of use are naturally honour- 
" able. I am ashamed, when I compare my malice, 
" to remember your hamanity ; but if the gods i 
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** shall please to restore me to my rank and ha|>- 
** piness, I will divide all with you in atonemeot 
*' for my justly punished arrogance.'' 

He promised, and performed his promise. 
For the king soon after sent the caplaiu who 
hard landed them, with presents to the savages, 
and ordered him to bring them back again. 
And it continues to this day a custom in that 
island, to dtsgrade all gentlemen who cannot 
give a better reason for their pride, than that 
they were bom to do nothing, and the word for 
this due punishment is 

SSNP HIM TO THB BASKET MAKER. 
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DELICACY IN RELIEVI^^G THE 
DISTRESSED. 



(Melmoth.) 



Let others envy those who enjoy ample pos- 
sessions; it b the application of them alone 
which renders them valuable in my estimation. 
Splendid roofs and elegant accommodations I 
can view without the least emotion of envy; 
but when I observe the rich in tlie full power 
of exerting the noble purposes of exalted gene- 
rosity ; it is then I confess I am apt to reflect 
with sqpie regret, at the humble supplies of my 
own limited finances. " Nihil habet^ (observes the 
first of orators to the greatest of emperors) " for- 
tuna tua majus, quam ut possit, nee natura 
quam ut velis, servare quam plurimos/'* 






* '* YouT good fortune has nothing greater than thatjroa 
" are able, and your disposition nothing better, than thaf 
*• you are willing, to serve many." 
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To be able to soften the calamities of mankiod, 
and inspire gladness into a heart oppressed with 
want, 18 indeed the noblest privilege of fortune ; 
but to exercise that privilege in all its generous 
refinements, is an instance of the most uncom- 
mon elegance both of temper and understanding. 

In the ordinary dispensations of bounty tittle 
address is required ; but when it is to be applied 
to those of a superior rank and more elevated 
minds, there is as much charity discovered in the 
manner as in the measure of our benevolence. 
It is extremely mortifying to a well formed spirit 
to see itself considered as an object of compas- 
sion : as it is the part of improved humanity to 
humour this honest pride in our nature, and to 
relieve the necessities without offending the de- 
licacy of the distressed. 

1 have seen charity (if charity it might be call- 
ed), insult with an air of pity, and wound at the 
same time that it healed. But I have seen too 
the highest munificence dispensed with the 
most refined tenderness, and a bounty conferred 
with as much address, as the most artful could 
employ in solicitmg one. 
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BENEVOLENCE. 



(Hume.) 



It may be esteemed, perhaps, a superfluous 
task to prove that the benevolent or softer afiec- 
tioDS are estimable^ and whenever they appear 
engage the approbation and good will of man* 
kind. The epithets sociable, good natured, hiF 
mane, merciful, grateful, friendly, generous, 
beneficent, or their equivalents, are known in all 
languages, and universally express the highest 
merit, which human nature is capable of attaiu- 
ing. Where these amiable qualities are attended 
with birth, and power, and eminent abilities, and 
display themselves in the good government or 
useful instruction of mankind, they seem even to 
raise the possessors of them above the rank of 
human nature; and make them approach in 
some measure to the divine. Exalted capacil^i 
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undannted courage, prosperous success; these 
may only expose a hero, a politician, to the envy 
and ill will of the public. But as soon as the 
praises are added of humane and beneficent; 
when instances are displayed of lenity, tender- 
ness, or friendship, envy itself is silent, or joins 
in the general voice of approbation and applause. 
When Pericles, the great Athenian statesman 
and general, was on his death bed, his surround- 
ing friends deeming him now insensible, began to 
indulge their sorrow for their expiring patron, 
by enumerating his great qualities and successes ; 
hb conquests and victories, the unusual length 
of his administration, and his nine trophies 
erected over the enemies of the republic. " You 
forget," cries the dving hero, who had heard all, 
** you forget the most emuient of my praises, while 
you dwell so much on those vulgar advantages, 
in which fortune had a principal share. You 
have not observed, that no citizen has ever yet 
wore mourning on my account.'' 

In men of mere ordinary talents and capacity, 
the social virtues become, if possible, more 
essentially requisite ; there being nothing emi- 
nent, in that case, to compensate for the want of 
them, or preserve the person from our severest 
hatred, as well as contempt. A high ambition, 
an elevated courage, is apt, says Cicero, in less 
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perfect characters to degenerate into a turbulent 
ferocity. Tbe more social and softer virtues are 
there chiefly to be regarded. These are always 
good and amiable *. 

The principal advantage which Juvenal disco- 
vers in the extensive capacity of the human 
species, is that it renders our benevolence also 
more extensive, and gives us larger opportunities 
of spreading our kindly influence, than what are 
indulged to the inferior creation f. 

It must indeed be confessed, that by doing 
good only, a' man can truly enjoy the advantages 
of being eminent. His exalted station of itself 
but the more exposes him to danger and tempest. 
His sole prerogative is to afford shelter to infe- 
riors, who repose themselves under his cover 
and protection. 

But [ forget, that it is not my present business 
to recoumiend geuerosity and benevolence, or to 
paint in their true colours all the genuine charms 
of the social virtues. These indeed sufficiently en- 
gage every heart, on the first apprehension of 
them, and it is difficult to abstain from some 
sally of panegyric, as often as they occur in dis* 
course or reasoning. 

But our object here being more the specidative 

* Cic.de Oflf. lib. 1. 
f Sat. 4. 139. et seq. 
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tban tbe piacUcal part of morals, it wiQ suffice 
to remark (what will readily I believe be allow- 
ed) that no qualities are more entitled to the ge- 
neral good will and approbation of mankind 
than beneficence and humanity, friendship and 
gratitude, natural affection and public spirit ; or 
whatever proceeds from a tender sympathy with 
others, and a generous concern for our kind and 
species. These, wherever they appear, seem to 
transfuse themselves into each beholder, and to 
call forth, in their own behalf, the same favour- 
able and affectionate sentiments which they 
exert on all around. 

We may observe, that in displaying the praises 
of any humane beneficent man, there is one cir- 
cimistance which never fails to be amply insisted 
on, namely, the happiness and satisfaction de- 
rived to society from his intercourse and good 
offices. To his parents, we are apt to say, he 
endears himself by his pious attachment and 
duteous care, still more than by the connections 
of nature. His children neVer feel his authority, 
but when employed for their advantage. With 
him, the ties of love are consolidated by benefi- 
cence and friendship. The ties of friendship ap- 
proach, in a fond observance of each obliging 
office, to those of love and inclination. His 
domestics and dependents have^ in him a sure 
resource, and no longer dread the power of for- 
' u 2 
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tune, but so far as she exercises it over him. 
From bim tbe bungry receive food, tbe naked 
clotbing ; the ignoraot and slotbful, skill and in- 
dustry. Like tbe sun, an inferior minister of 
Providence, be cbeers^ invigorates and sustains 
the surrounding world. 

If confined to private life, the sphere of his 
activity is narrower ; but his influence is all be- 
nign and gentle. If exalted into a higher station, 
mankind and posterity reap tbe fruit of bis la- 
bours. 

It seems then undeniable, that nothing can 
bestow more merit on any human creature than 
the sentiment of benevolence in an eminent de* 
gree; and that a part, at least, of its merit ^ises 
from its tendency to promote the interest of our 
species, and bestow happiness on human societv. 
We carry our view into the salutary conse- 
quences of such a character and disposition ; and 
whatever has so benign an influence, and for- 
wards so desirable an end, is beheld with compla- 
cency and plieasure. 

The social virtues are never regarded without 
their beneficial tendencies, nor viewed as barren 
and unfruitful. The happiness of mankind, 
the order of society, the harmony of families, 
tbe mutual support of friends, are always consi- 
dered as the result of their gentle dominion 
over the breasts of men. 
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A Busy BODY. 



CB.^FranklinJ 



I HAVE often observed with coDceni that your 
Essays are not alvrays equally eutertaining : with 
more coQcem have J[ continually observed the 
growing vices and follies of my country folk ; 
and though reformation is properly the'concem 
of every man, that is, every one ought to mend 
one> yet it is too true in this case, that what b 
every body's business, is no bod/s business, and 
the business is done accordingly. I, therefore, 
upon mature deliberation, think fit to take no 
body's business wholly into my own hands ; and 
out of zeal for the public good, design to erect 
myself into a kind of censor marum ; purposing 
with your allowance to make use of your select 
tion as a vehicle in which my remonstrances 
shall be conveyed to the world. ' 

I am sensible I have undertaken a very un« 
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thankful office, and expect little besides my la- 
bour for luy pains. Nay it is very probable I 
iDQ^y displease a great number of your readers, 
who will not very well like to pay a few shillings 
to be told of their faults. But as most people 
delight in censure, when they are not themselves 
the objects of it ; if any are offended at my pub« 
licly exposing their private vices, I promise they 
shall soon have the satisfaction of seeing their 
good friends and neighbours in the same circum^ 
stances. , 

m 

However, let the fair sex be assured, that I 
shall always treat them and their affairs with the 
utmost decency and respect. I intend now aod 
then to dedicate a chapter wholly to their service, 
and if my lectures any way contribute to the 
embellishmeot of their minds and brightening of 
their understandings, without offending their 
modesty, I doubt not of having their favour aod 
encouragement. 

It is certain that no country in the world pro- 
duces naturally finer spirits than ours ; me^ of 
genius for every kind of science, and callable of 
acquiring in perfection every qualification that is 
hi esteem among mankind. But as few here have 
the advantage of good books, for want of which 
good conversation is still more scarce ; it is there* 
fore acceptable to your readers, that you have 
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entertained them with well chosen extracts from 
good authors. This I shall also do, when I hap- 
pen to have nothing of my own to say, that I 
think of more consequence. Sometimes I pur- 
pose to deliver lectures of morality or philoso- 
p]iy» and (because I am naturally inclined to be 
meddling with things that do not concern me) 
perhaps I may sometimes talk politics. And if I 
can by any means furnish entertainment for the 
public, that will give a rational diversion, and at 
the same time be instructive to the readers, I 
shall think my leisure hours well employed. If 
you publish this, I hereby invite all ingenious 
gentlemen who approve of such an undertaking 
to my assistance and correspondence. 

It is likely, that by this time you have a 
curiosity to be acquainted with my name and 
character ; and as I do not aim at public praise, 
I design to remain concealed ; for there are such 
numbers of our family and relations at this time 
in the country, that though I have signed my 
name at full length, I am not under the least 
apprehension of being distinguished and disco- 
vered. My character, indeed, I would favour 
you with, but that I am cautious of praising 
myself, lest I should be told my trumpeter's 
dead ; and I cannot find it in my heart at pre- 
sent to say any thing to my own disadvantage. 
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It is very common with aathors in their first 
performances, to talk to their readers thus : If 
this meets m\h a suitable reception, or if this 
should meet with encouragement, I shall here- 
after publish. This only manifests the value 
which they entertain for their own writings, since 
they think to frighten the public into their ap- 
plause, by threatening that, unless you approve 
what they have already written, they intend ne- 
ver to write again ; when perhaps it may not be 
a pin matter whether they do or no. As I have 
not observed the critics to be more favourable 
on this account, I shall always avoid saying any 
thing of the kind ; and conclude with telling you 
that if you send me a bottle of ink and a quire 
of paper by the bearer, you may depend on 
hearing further from. Sir, 

Your most humble Servant, 

The Busy Body. 
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A CUHIOUS MAN, 



(Butler.) 



Values not things b^ their use or worthy but 
scarcity. He is ver]f tender and scrupulous of 
his humour, as fanatics are of their consciences, 
and both for the most part in trifles. He cares 
not how unuseful any thing may be, so it be but 
unusual and rare. He collects curiosities in art 
or nature, not to inform bis own judgment, but 
to catch the admiration of others,' which he be- 
lieves he had a right to, because the rarities are 
his own. That which other men neglect he 
believes they oversee, and stores up trifles as rare 
discoveries at least of his own wit and sagacity. 
He admires subtleties above all things, because 
the more subtile they are, the nearer they are to 
nothing ; and vdues no art but what is spun so 
thin, that it is of no use at all. He had rather 
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have an iron chain hong about the neck of a 
flea, than an alderman's of gold ; and Homei^s 
Iliads in a not shell, than Alexander's Cabinet. 
He had rather have the twelve apostles on a 
cherry stone, than those on St. Peter's portico ; 
and would willingly sell Christ again, for that 
numerical piece of coin that Judas took for him. 

His perpetual dotage upon curiosities at length 
renders him one of them, and he shews himself 
as none of the meanest of his rarities. He so 
much affects singularity, that rather than follow 
the fashion, that is used by the rest of the world, 
he will wear dissenting clothes, with odd fantastic 
devices, to distinguish himself from others, like 
marks set upon cattle, ^e cares not what pains 
he throws away upon the meanest trifle, so it be 
but strange, while some pity, and others laugh at 
bis ill employed industry. He is one of those 
that valued Epictetus' lamp, above the excellent 
book he wrote by it. 

I file be a book man, he spends all his time 
and study upoii things that are never to be 
known. The philosopher's stone and universal 
medicine cannot possibly miss hiui, though he is 
sure to miss t^iem. He is wonderfully taken 
with abstruse knowledge, and would rather search 
after truth wrapt up in mysteries and hierogly- 
phics, than see it evident and plainly demon- 
strated to his senses. 
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ON LUXURY. 



(B. Franklin.) 



I HAVE not yet« ^indeed, thought of a remedy 
for luxury. I am not sure that in a great state 
it is capable of a remedy ; nor that the evil is in 
itself always so great as it is represented. Sup- 
pose we include in the definition of luxury all un- 
necessary expence, and then let us consider whe« 
ther laws to prevent such expence are {K>ssible to 
be executed, in a great country ; and whether, if 
they could be executed, people generally would 
be happier, or even richer. Is not the hope of 
being one day able to purchase and enjoy luxu- 
ries, a great spur to labour and industry ? May 
not luxury^ therefore, produce more than it con- 
sumes, if without such a spur, people would be, 
as they are naturally enough inclined to be, lazy 
and indolent. 

To this purpose I remember a circumstance. 
The skipper of a sloop, employed between 
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Cape May and Philadelphia^ had done us some 
small service for which he refused to be paid. 
My wife, understanding that he had a daughter* 
sent her a present of a new fashioned cap. 
Three years after, this skipper being at my house 
with an old farmer of Cape May, his passenger, 
he mentioned the cap, and how much his daugh- 
ter had been pleased with it. But, said he, it 
proved a dear cap to our congregation. How 
sol When my daughter appeared with it at 
meeting it was so much admired, that all the 
girls resolved to get such caps from Philadel- 
phia; and my wife and I computed that the 
whole could not have cost less than an hundred 
pounds. " True," said the farmer, " but you 
" don't tell all the story. I think the cap was, 
nevertheless, an advantage to us ; for it was 
the first thing that put our girls upon knitting 
" worsted mittens for sale at Philadelphia, rthat 
^' they might have wherewithal to buy caps and 
*' ribbons; and you know that that industry 
" has continued, and is likely to continue and 
'* increase to a much greater value, and answer 
^' much better purposes." Upon the whole, I 
was more reconciled to this little piece of luxury, 
since not only the girls were made happier by 
having fine caps, but the Philadelphians by the 
fupply of warm mittens. 
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In^ our coramercial towns on the coast, for- 
tunes will occasionally be made. Some of those 
u^ho grow rich will be prudent, live within bounds 
and preserve what they have gained for their 
posterity : others, fond of shewing their wealthy 
will be extravagant and ruin themselves. • Laws 
cannot prevent this ; and perhaps it is not 
always an evil to the public. A shilling spent 
idly by a fool, may be picked up by a wiser per- 
son. It is not therefore lost. A vain silly fellow 
builds a fine house, furnishes it richly, lives in it 
expensively, aud in a fev^ years ruins himself: 
but the masons, carpenters, smiths, and other 
honest tradesmen, have been by his employ as- 
sisted ini^aintainmg, and raising their families; 
the farmer has been paid for his labour, and 
encouraged, and the estate is now in better 
hands. 

It is some comfort to reflect that upon the 
ivhole, the quantity of industry and prudence 
among mankind, exceeds the quantity of idleness 
and folly. Hence the increase of good build- 
ings, farms cultivated, and populous cities filled 
with wealth, all over Europe, which a few ages 
since were only to be found on the coasts of the 
Mediterranean ; notwithstanding the mad wars 
continually raging, by which are often destroyed 
in one year, the works of many years of peace. 
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ON WOMEN. 



(Lady Mary Wortly Montagu.) 



It seems to be a great but general error to treat 
the weaker sex with a contempt, which has a very 
bad influence on their conduct. How many of 
them think it excuse enough to say they are women, 
to indulge any folly that comes into their heads* 
This renders them useless members of the com- 

m 

raonwealtfa, and only burdensome to their own 
.families, when the wise husband thinks he lessens 
the opinion of his own understanding, if he at any 
time condescends to consult his ^wife's. Thus 
what reason nature has given them is thrown 
away, and blind obedience expected from them 
by all thpir ill natured masters ; and on the con- 
trary, as blind a complaisance is shewn by those 
that are indulgent, who say often that women's 
weakness must be complied with, and that it is a 
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vain troublesome altempt to make them hear 
reason. 

I attribute a great part of this way of think* 
iog which is hardly ever controverted, either to 
the ignorance of authors, who are many of them 
heavy collegians, that have never been admitted 
to politer conversations than those of their hed« 
makers, or to the design of selling their works, 
which is generally the only view of writing, with- 
out any regard to truth, or the ill consequences 
that attend the propagatioa^of wrong notions. A 
paper smartly written, though perhaps onlysQpie 
old conceits dressed in new words, either in 
rhime or prose; either to ridicule or declaim 
against the ladies, is very welcome to the coffee 
houses, where there is hardly one man in ten, 
but fancies he has some reason or other to curse 
some of the sex most heartily. Perhaps his sister's 
fortunes are to run away with the money that 
would be better bestowed at the groom porter's; 
or an old mother, good for nothing, keeps a join- 
ture from an hopeful son, that wants to make 
a settlement on his mistress; or a handsome 
young fellow is plagued with a wife that will re- 
main alive, to hinder his running away with a 
great fortune, having two or three of them in 
love with him. These are serious misfortunes, 
that lire sufficient to exasperate the mildest tem- 

X 2 
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pers into a contempt of the sex ; not to s|>eak 
of lesser inconveniences, which are very pro- 
voking at the time they are felt. «^ 

How many pretty gentlemen have been un- 
mercifully jilted by pert hussies, after having 
curtsied to them at half a dozen operas, nay per- 
mitted themselves to be led out twice ; yef after 
these encouragements, which amount very near 
to an engagement, havfe refused their billet doux 
and perhaps married other men. How virel- 
come is a couplet or two in scorn of womankind, 
to |uch a disappointed lover, and with what 
comfort he reads in many profound authors, that 
they are never to be pleased but by coxcombs, 
and consequently, he owes his ill success to the 
brightness of his understanding, which is beyond 
female comprehension. The country squire is 
confirmed, in the elegant choice he has made, in 
preferrin^^the conversation of his hounds to that 
of his wife, aud the kind keepers, a numerous 
sect, find themselves justified in throwing away 
their time and estates on a parcel of jilts, when 
they n;ad that neither birth nor education can 
make any of the sex rational creatures, and they 
can have no value, but what is to be seen in their 
faces. 

Hence springs the applause with which such 
libeb are read. But.! would ask the applauder^ 
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if these notions in their own nature, are likely to 
produce any good effect towards reforming the 
vicious, instruotbig the weak, or guiding the 
young. I would not every day tell my footmen 
that their whole fraternity were scoundrels, that 
lying and stealing were inseparahle qualities 
from their cloth, that I should think myself very 
happy in them, if they confined themselves to 
innocent lies, and would only steal candles' ends. 
On the contrary, I would say in their presence, 
that birth and money were accidents of fortune, 
that no man was to be seriously despised for 
wanting them, that an honest faithful servant 
was a character of more value, than an insolent 
corrupt lord ; that the real distinction between 
man and man lay in integrity, which in one 
shape or other, generally met with its reward 
in the world, and, could not fiiil of giitng the- 
highest pleasure, by a consciousness of virtue, 
which every man feels, that is so happy to pos* 
sess it. 

With this gentleness would I treat ray inferiors ; 
with much greater esteem would I speak to that 
beautiful half of mankind who are distinguished 
by petticoats. If I were a divine, I would re- 
member, that iu their first creation they were, 
designed as a help to the other sex, and nothing 
was ever made incapable of the end of its crea- 
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tioo. Tt is true, the first lady had so little expe- 
rience that she hearkened to the persuasion of 
ao insolent dangler ; and if you mind, he suc- 
ceeded by persuading her, that she was not so 
wise as she should be. 

Men that are not wise enough to shew any 
superiority in their arguments, hope to be yielded 
to by a faith, that as they are men, all the rea- 
son that has been allotted to mankind, has fallen 
to their share. I am seriously of another opi- 
nion. As much greatness of mind may be shewn 
in submission as in command ; and some women 
have suflfered a life of hardships with as mudi 
philosophy as Cato traversed the desarts of Afri- 
ca, and without that support which the view of 
glory offered him, which is enough for the hu- 
man mind that is touched with it to go through 
any toil or danger. But, this is not the situation 
of a woman, whose virtue must only shine to her 
own recollection, and loses that name when it is 
ostentatiously exposed to the world. A lady who 
has performed her duty as a daughter, a wife, 
and a mother, raises in us as much veneration 
as Socrates or Xenophon, and much more than 
1 would pay either to Julius Caesar or Cardinal 
Mazarine ; though the first was the most famous 
enslaver of his country, and the last the most 
successful plunderer of his master. 
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A woman really virtuous, in the utmost extent 
of this expression, has virtue of a purer kind than 
any philosopher has ev^r shewn ; since she knows 
if she has sense, and without it there can be no 
virtue, that mankind is too much prejudiced 
against her sex to give her any degree of that 
fame which is so sharp a spur to their great ac- 
tions. I have some thuug!its of exhibiting a set 
of pictures of such meritorious ladies, where I 
shall say nothing of the tire of their eyes or the 
pureness of their complexions; but give them 
such praises as beiits a rational sensible being, 
virtues of chciice and not beauties of accident. 

I beg tliey would not so far mistake me as \o 
think I am undervaluing their charms : a beauti- 
ful mind in a beautiful body, is one of the finest 
objects shewn us by nature. I would not have 
them place so much value on a quality that can 
be only useful to one, as tp neglect that which 
may be of benefit to thousands, by precept or by 
example. There will be no occasion of amusing 
themselves with trifles, when thev consider them- 
selves capable of not only making the'most amia- 
ble, but the most estimable figures in life. 

Begin then, ladies, by paying those authors 
with scorn and contempt, who with a sneer of 
affected admiration, would throw you below the 
dignity of the human species. 
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SOLILOQUY OF AN EPHEMERA, 
IN A LETTEli TO A FRENCH LADY* 



(From B. Franklin,) 



You may remember, my dear friend, that when 
we lately spent that happy day, in the delightful 
garden and happy society of the Moulin Joly, 
I stopt a little in one of the walks, and staid 
some time behind one of the company. We had 
been shewn numberless skeletons of a kind of 
little fly called an- ephemera, whose successive 
generations we were told were bred and expired 
within the day. I happened to see a living 
company of them on a leaf; who appeared to be 
engaged in conversation. 

You know I understand the language of infe* 
rior animals ; my too great application to the 
study of them, is the best excuse I can give for 
the little progress I have made in your charming 
language. I listened through curiosity to the 
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discourse of these little creatures; but as they iii 
their national vivacity spoke three or four toge- 
ther, I could mako but little of their conversa- 
tion,! found however, by some broken expressions 
that 1 beard now and then, they were warmly 
disputing on the merit of two foreign musicians, 
one a gnat, the other a musqnito ; in which dis- 
pute they spent their time, seemingly as regard- 
less of the shortness of life, as if they had been 
sure of living a month. Happy people ! thought 
1, you live certainly under a wise, just, and mild 
government, since you have no public grievances 
to complain of, nor any subject of contention, 
but the perfections or imperfections of foreign 
music. 

I turned my head from them to an old grey 
headed one, who was single on another leaf, and 
talking to himself. Being amused with his soli- 
loquy, I put it down in writing, ia hopes it will 
likewise amuse her to whom I am so much in- 
debted for the most pleasing of all amusements, 
her delicious company and heavenly harmony. 

" It was/' says he, " the opinion of learned 
** philosophers of our race, who lived and flou- 
** rished long before my time, that this vast 
" world, the Moului Joly, could not itself subsist 
** more than eighteen hours : and I think there 
f< was some foundation for their opinion, since. 
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by the apparent motioD of the great luminary, 
that gives life to all nature, and which in luy 
time has evidently declined considerably to- 
" wards the ocean, at the end of our earth, it 
*' must then finbh its course^ be extinguished in 
*' the waters that surround us, and leave the 
^* world in cold and darkness, necessarily pro* 
** ducing universal death and destruction. 

*' I have lived seven of those hours; a great age, 
^ being no less than 420 minutes of time. How 
very few of us continue so long ? I have seen ge- 
nerations bom, flourish, and expire. My present 
friends are the children and grand children of 
^ the friends of my youth, who are now- alas! no 
'' more. And I must soon follow them ; for by 
'* the course of nature, though still in health, I 
*' cannot expect to live above seven or eight rai- 
" nutes longer. What now avails all my toil 
" and labour, in amassing honey dew on this leaf, 
*' which I cannot live to enjoy! What the political 
** struggles I have been engaged in, for the good 
* ** of my compatriot inhabitants of this bush, or 

^ my philosophical studies, for the benefit of our 
"" race in general ! For in politics (what can laws 
" do without morals 1) our present race of ephe- 
" merae will in the course of a few minutes be- 
** come corrupt like those of other and older 
** bushes, and consequently as wretched. 
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And in philosophy how small our progress I 
Alasy art is long and life is short ! My friends 
** would comfort me with the idea of a name, 
they say I shall leave behind me ; and they 
tell me I have lived long enough to nature and 
to glory. But what will fame be to an ephe- 
mera who no longer exists ? and what will be- 
come of all history in the eighteenth hour, 
'' when the world itself, even the whole Moulin 
*' Joly, shall come to its end, and be buried in 
" universal ruin 1 

To me, after all my eager pursuits, no solid 
pleasures now remain; but the reflection of a 
" long life spent in meaning well, the sensible 
" conversation of a few good lady ephemeras, 
** and now and then a kind smile and a tune 
*• from the ever amiable Brilliant/^ 
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PREJUDICE. 



(Female Spectator.) 



Among the various kinds of error into 
which human, nature is liable to fall, there are 
some which people of a true understanding are 
sensible of in themselves ; yet either wanting 
SI strength of resolution to break through what 
by long custom is tiecome habitual, or being of 
too indolent a temper to endeavour an alteratioDy 
still persist tq act in contradiction to the dic- 
tates even of their own judgment. 

What we call prejudice or prepossession, is 
certainly that which stands foremost in the rank 
of frailties. It is the great ringleader of aln^ost 
all the mistakes whether in the sentiments of our 
hearts, or the conduct of our actions. 

As milk is the first aliment of the body, so 
prejudice is the first thing given to the mind to- 
feed upon. No sooner does the thinking faculty 
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begin to unfold itself than prejudice mingles with 
it, and spoils its operations. Whatever we are 
then either taught, or happen to like or dislike, 
we, for the most part, continue to like or dislike to 
our life's end ; so difficult is it to eradicate in age 
that tendency we have in^ibed in youth. 

it is this fatal propensity which bin^s as it 
were our reason in chains, and will not suffer it 
to look abroad, or exert any of its powers. 
Hence are our conceptions bounded ; our no- 
tions meanly narrow; our ideas for the most 
part unjust ; and our judgment shamefully led 
astray. 

The brightest r»ys ^f truth in vain shine ont 
upon us, when prejudice has shut our eyes against 
it. We are rendered by it wholly incapable of 
examining any thing, and take all upon trust 
that it presents to ' uts. This not only m^kes us 
liable to be guilty of injustice, ill nature and ill 
manners to others, but also insensible of What is 
owing to ourselves ; we run with all our might 
from a real and substantial good, and court a 
phantom, a name, a nothing. We mistake in- 
famy for renown, and ruin for advantage ; in 
line, wherever a strong "prejudice prevails, all 
is sure to go amiss. 

Parents who are strongly imbued with any 
opinion, are sure to instil it into the minds of 
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their children^ and so render prejudice hereditary. 
Whereas if young minds are left to themselves, 
reason would operate, ive should examine before 
we judge, and not condemn or applaud, but aa 
the cause deserves. Whoever is intrusted with 
the care of youth, as parents are by nature, and 
governors, tutors, and preceptors, by commission 
from them, should niethinks endeavour rather 
to calm than to excite any violent emotions ia 
tlieir pupils. They should convince them that 
nothing but virtue is truly worthy of an ardent 
love or ambition, and that vice alone ought to 
be held in abhorrence. 

This would be a laudable prejudice, if it 

should be deemed a prejudice ; a prejudice which 

' would go hand in hand with reason, and secure 

to us that peace and happiness which all other 

prejudices are sure to destroy* 

What sad effects have not many kingdoms ex« 
perienced by the hereditary prejudice between 
two powerful families, who hated each other 
•merely because their forefathers did so ? as for 
example, the Guelfs and Ghibelius of Italy; 
the Marii and Metelli of Rome, and the Barons' 
Wars of England. 

National prejudices are yet more dangerous^ 
and indeed much more ridiculous. What can 
be a greater absurdity than for one whole peo- 
ple to hat^ another only for being born in a 
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differeut climate, and which they are taught to 
believe inspires them with some sqptiments or in- 
clinations repugnant to their own, though per- 
haps without foundation. Whoever therefore, 
by example or precept, labours to keep these 
foolish animosities alive, in my opinion, deserves 
little thanks from the world, either for his wit, 
or good will to mankind. 

Many writers have done all in their power to 
divide England against itself, and render county 
and county obnoxious to each other. The stage, 
which was designed as the school of mora- 
lity, and by mingling pleasure with instruction to 
harmonize the mind^ and inspire aisity among 
men, has in some theatrical representations been 
most shamefully prostituted to* ends the very re- 
verse ; and the Scottish, Irish, and Welsh nations 
have been too often held up to the most unjusti- 
fiable ridicule. The sarcasms vented here and. 
elsewhere hav^ often a poignancy in them, which 
cannot but be resented by those who have under- 
standing enough to perceive when they are af- 
fronted: they likewise occasion heartburnings 
against those who encourage and seem- to be 
pleased with the ridicule, which is utterly sub- 
versive of the cordialily and good will that ought 
to subsist between every community of a nation 

ia order to maintain the happiness of the whole. 

Y 2 
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MISCHIEVOUS EFFECTS OF 
PREJUDICE. 



(Female Spectator,) 



In a former Essay I mentioDed some evils vi^ch 
are derived from prejudice ; but I was led into a 
reflection on it by a late instaace^ vrbicb though 
in private life, deserves the attention of the pub- 
lic, because it may be a warning against mstitiing 
into youth principles which are not to be eradi- 
cated in maturity. 

A gentleman who had acquired a considerable 
fortune by merchandise, left a son twelve and a 
daughter tive years of age. As the mother was 
likewise dead, the son was continued at West* 
minster school, by his^ardians; and the daugh- 
ter committed to th^ eare of her mother's sister. 
T^his good lady was extremely fond of her young 
charge, and neglected nothing that might render 
her perfectly accomplidied. TJbe means allowed 
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her for ioiproveoieiil: were not tiirown awoy: 
she had ao excellent capacity, and iook such de- 
light in ieariNiig^ that her pixigBess bt surpassed 
the expectations of her kistnictors. Her person 
was lovely, jmJture had bestowed upon her a Ihou- 
sand channsy smd without beiag atrikifigly beau- 
tiful, there was somethiog in her more attractive 
and agreeable than is often foi^wi jQ the most 
exquisite beauties. 

It is not to be wondered that many should thifik 
so lovely and accomplished a woman worthy of 
their most serious addresses ; but though she was 
early beset with admirers, she seemed little touch- 
ed with all the fine things daily lavished on her 
charms. 

Her brother, after having perfected himself in 
every thing deemed necessary for his education 
at home, was sent abroad to make himself 
acquainted with the customs and manners of 
other countries. After passing some time in 
France and Italy, be returned home an accom- 
plished and couBtplete gentleman* Sabina, for 
so I may call this young lady, was between nine* 
teen and twealy when be came back to England. 
As they had not seen each other for above 
four, years, each was charmed with the accom- 
plishmcuts imd gpod qualities of the other, and 
i^ brothers and sisters weJ^e eviv united .by a 
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more sincere affection. They were always proud 
ot being seen together. In the MaU» or any 
I^ace, of public resort they were constant com- 
panions. On their return one night frond the 
opera, as he was conducting her home according 
to his custom, he said laughing, <^ I believe, sister, 
^ you have made a conquest. I perceived a 
** certain friend of mine, in the pit, who seemed 
" more engrossed by you than by any thing on 
•* the stage." ** I should be sorry," answered she 
In the same gay tone, *^ that any of your friends 
** should have so bad a taste as to suffer any 
thing to divert his attention from the delightful 
music we have just heard.'* 
*' Oh,'' resumed he, " mqsic is an incentive to 
" love, and as he did not hear that of your voice 
he might not lose what issued from the or- 
chestra, by fixing his eyes on yonr charms 
''during the whole evening, which I am suie 
" you must have noticed yourself, if you would 
** confess the truth." ** It is so common'' re- 
joined she, " for those in the pit to stsfre into the 
boxes, that I should have found nothing parti- 
cular in what you tell me, had I really ob- 
" served, which I unaffectedly assure you I did 
'• not." 

On this he rallied her a little on pretending to 
be absolutely free from the vanity which the men 
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impute to our sex ; and she retorted with equal 
pleasantry on the foibles of mankind. This kind 
of chit-chat brought them to her door, where he 
took leave of her, beutg engaged to sup with 
some gentlemen at a tavern^ and she went in ; 
and it is likely thought no more of what had 
passed. 

However, the friend he had mentioned hap- 
pened to be one of the company with whom he 
was engaged. He was a gentleman of ancient 
family^ of fine partsand education, and a graceM 
persoBy and was in possession of a large estate in 
Wales, of which he was a furtive. This gentle- 
man, whose real name I tfhall ooaoeaft finder that 
of LeweUin, was in efibct uancb ^Alarmed with 
Sdbina. Not knowing wiio she •was, he conpli- 
oiQiited iier brother ob Dbe pleasjara he 'had in 
eaterftainiog so freely the imott s^eedble woraaa 
in the world. 

To thb the ibsother replied in terms which 
shewed that the kidy was hb sister; and wbsK fie 
«AA being confivmed by anodier of tlie company, 
who was also at the opera, and had seeo Silbina 
bdiotte, Lewdlki jvsumed hi^ usual gaiety, whiefa 
bad been a little disturbed by the oousideratiofi 
that he might iind in the person of an intimate 
friend an impediment to that passion, wUeh, 
though of recent date bad already made a rapid 
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progress in bis heart. He made no farther dis- 
closure of it that night, but early the next morn- 
ing visited the brother of his adorable ; and, after 
a very short prelude, acquainted him that his 
business was love, and that though he had seen 
his si&ter but once he felt for her all the passion 
a man could be possessed of. That his lif« 
would thence forward be a burthen to him, if he 
was not blessed with the hope of passing it with 
her; and he concluded with conjuring him by 
ail their mutual friendship to introduce him to 
her if her heart was not already engaged, and to 
favour his pretensions with all the interest which 
he derived from his near relationship. 

The brother, highly gratified with a proposal 
BO advantageous to Sabina, told him with the 
same fraokness^ that nothing could afford him so 
perfect a joy as the union of two persons so 
dear to him. He also assured him, that he had 
several times talked to his sister on the subject 
of marriage, and she had always answered him in 
such a manner, as knowing her candour and the 
confidence she reposed in him, he was perfectly 
convinced that she had not yet entertained the 
slightest partiality for any other admirer. To 
this he' added that he would go direttly to her 
lodgings, and prepare her for the honour of a 
visit from him that very afternoon. 
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Lewellin embraced and tbanked faiin in terms 
which shewed the fervency of his passion, and 
after having, according to the custom of lovers, 
a thousand times renewed his entreaties that lie 
would be zealous in his cause, and appointed 
a place for a new meeting, he took his leave 
with the most flattering ideas 6f speedy success. 

The brother of Sabii^a, on the other hand, 
had never undertaken a more pleasing office. 
Not doubting that the affair would be easily ac- 
complished, as there was not the least exception, 
either to the family, fortune, character, or perso- 
nal accomplishments of Lewellin, he was nol so- 
licitous to JTurnish himself previously with argu- 
ments to convince his sister^ of what he imagined 
she would have sense enough to distinguish 
without the assistance of persuasion. In this 
opinion he went to her apartment. Finding her 
at breakfast in a loase dishabille, " I aiii glad,'* 
said he^ ** I am come before you are dressed ; 
'* for 1 expect you will equip yourself in the most 
'* becoming manner^ to rivet more strongly those 
'* chains you have already thrown •ver a heart 
** which I venture to recommend to your accept-^ 
*' ance." 

She looked earnestly at him as he finished 
these words, and observing a mixture of gaiety 
and seriousness in his counteQance« knew not 
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well how to cotnpreheud his meaning, or in what 
manner to answer. But after a short pause, 
" You are either in a very merry humour this 
morning," she replied, " and talk after this 
fashion merely to divert yourself, or else you 
•* want to prove that vanity in me, of which last 
" night you accused our whole sex. If it be the 
" former, 1 shall be ready to join in any thing 
that gives you pleasure; but if the latter, I as- 
sure you, I shall never think that heart worthy 
** of my acceptance that is to be gained or pre- 
served by outward shew." " Perfectly well 
judged, indeed, my dear sister,*' he replied, 
but I expected no less from you, and spoke as 
I did, only to give you an ojiportunity of tes- 
tifying that good sense, which can never foil 
" both of engagmg and making happy whoever 
** you desire to make so. I hope, also," conti- 
nued he growing more grave, " H will so direct 
" your choice, as to establish a lasting felicity 
*' for vourself." 

After she had answered this condiment in 
suitable tenns, he toM her, he thought it was 
now time to think of marriage, and that the per- 
son he should introduce that afternoon had all 
the qualifications which a woman could wish to 
find in a partner for life. He proceeded to in- 
form her that he had connnenced an acquaii- 
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tance with him in Italy, and that they had lived 
in the greatest intimacy ever since. " Not a ' 
*' secret in either of our hearts/' said he, ** but 
'* what each communicated to the other ; I 
*' must therefore be allowed to be a competent 
*' judge of his principles, honour, fortune, and 
'* every thing that belongs to him, and can ven- 
** ture to assure you that his good qualities 
*' merit the love and esteem of all who have the 
*' pleasure of knowing him. 

Such a character, from Ihe mouth of one in* 
capable of deceiving her, induced her to receive 
the proposal seriously; and she displayed as 
much satisfaction as was becoming a young lady 
of her strict modesty. 

Finally, the brother had reason to believe his ne- 
gotiation would be crowned with success, and that 
he had inspired with her a prepossession in favour 
of this new lover, which wanted nothing but the 
sight of him to be ripened into passion. It is 
probable indeed, that his conjectures wcMild not 
have deceived him, had he not unhappily de* 
stroyed all the work by mentioning the name and 
country of the person he so earnestly recom- * 
mended; an error of which he was unconscious, 
as he was wholly ignorant of the oiAy weak- 
ness which could be imputed to his sister. 

That aunt with whom she had been educated 

VOL. II. z 
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froni her most tender years, had, I know not oa 
what account, a strong hatred to every one be- 
longing to Wales; and she incessantly spoke of 
that whole people in contemptible and oppro- 
brious terms. 

Thus Salbina imbibed such a prejudice against 
them, as induced her to imagine that no Welsh- 
man could possess the slightest merit. And she 
no sooner heard her brother say he was of that 
country, than all her sweetness was converted 
into sourness and disdain, and she cried out in 
a toue full of scorn and derision, *' Heavens 1 Is it 
" a Welshman of whom you have been saying all 
" these fine thinss." 

The brother was justly surprised at so sud- 
den and incomprehensible a turn ; but she soon 
unraveled the mystery, by railing in the same 
terms as her aunt .had been accustomed to 
do, against the country and its natives. In 
vain he represented to her the injustice of such 
a prejudice; in vain he recited examples of 
great and worthy persons born in climates where 
^ their virtues or qualifications could have been 
least expected; in vain he urged that Wales 
could boast of many advantages beyond any 
other part of the British dominions. The pre- 
judice was fixed and rooted in her heart ; and 
all his representations failed in producing the 
slight;est change in her sentiments. 
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** Well siiiter/' said be at last, " since I find my 
" arguments have so little weight, 1 shall leave 
'* ^ou to be convinced by your own judgment, 
*' which I aoi certain will direct you better when 
** you are once Acquainted with Lew^llin, whom, 
"notwithstanding all your prejudice, I shall 
bring this afternoon, and insist upon your re* 
ceiving him as my friend at lea3t." " Since you 
oblige me to see him,'' she answered, '^ decen- 
<< cy compels me to treat him with civility ; but 
this you may expect, nor ought to take it ill of 
*' mt, that if he makes any declaration of the 
** kind you mention^ I shall give hhn 8u<b a 
'^ reply as will put a stop to any future thoughts 
" of me, and convince bin^ that I am determined* 
*' whatever be my £eite, never to wear a leek in 
" my bosonu'^ 

It is utterly impossible to describe how much 
the brother was astonished and troubled to per- 
ceive that so obstinate a folly domineered over 
the excellent understanding of his sister. He 
doubted not, however, but the acquaintance of 
Lewellin, who was deservedly accounted one of 
the most accomplished and handsome men of 
the age, would have the same effect on her as 
on all others who had ever discoursed with 
him. 
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He, therefore, offered noftrther opposition to 
her bumour ; but flattering himself vitb theplea- 
sure be should afterwards have in rallying her on 
the ebange in her sentiments, he took bis leave, 
tbaddngiier in an ironical wny, Uiough grsfely, 
for the GODsideration she shewed him in resotving 
to tieat a Welshman well, because he was hisi 
friend, .llie fuUooafidence that an aequainlance 
with Leweliin would change her rkUcHloiis pre* 
jiidioe against his couotiymen, prevented him 
firoa acquainting fis friend with any thing winch 
iiad passad, and, indeed, ruber inspired him 
■I'ilii hopes of success than the contrary. He 
^nriytold hun tliatu case he found Sabina^tthe 
gce oa d sight wortliy thfse tender sentinients she 
kad at tint inspired Man wM, )ie thought it pro- 
per, as her temper was extremely reserved, Ifiat 
iie shoirid not make ihis4leda0rtioii4ill by a re- 
ipelilion4>f Jiis visits they usere beeome hcAter ae- 
i^inainlid. Hhis seemed so veasonsible, tlmt 4^1 
impatient as ihe lover was, lie could not but np- 
firove it, ctpedalfy as ihis AieBd|>roansed tint 1m 
would in ilhe mean time kihour for his interest. 

He aoc i Oi di n gly acted tfbr his friend in «be 
viost prudent manner; h«it alas, what wiadom is 
euiicient 4o conttMift rooted prejudice! Sab^ua 
could not but confess that her lover was a hand'- 
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some and accomplishiM] man, yet the thoughts of 
his country counteracted all the effects of his mi- 
mefoos good qualities. 

She performed her promise to her brother 
indeed^ and received his friend with civility; 
but her behaviour was so distant and reserved^ as 
Ao shew any one who was acquainted with her 
temper how little she was pleased with his com- 
pany. Lewellio, however, was not unhappy 
^Kmgfa to discover it ; and imputing her ex-* 
inu>rdinary shyness to modesty, proposed to 
ber brother several parties of pleasure, all of 
which she absolutely declined. When he men- 
tioned ombre, she hated cards ; if an excursion 
out of town» a country ramble was her aversion; 
Ranelagh gave her the vapours ; Vauxhall gar- 
dens were top cold ; the fire works at Cupel's 
were shocking ; ihe season of plays was over for 
polite people ; and a concert always made her 
melancholy. Thesie refusals were accompanied 
with such marks of disdain, as overwhelmed her 
brother with vexation, and induced him to shorten 
his visit, mudi to the dissatisfaction of L«wellin, 
who in spite of the coldness and indeed ill hu- 
mour of Sabina, thought her more chaEhning at 
this second interview, than he had done at the 
first, and consequently, was more in love than 

ever. 
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To aviM af0»y€n«tionw«iA»6h he mwl eilbMr 
d«ceivieiir .pfuo fait fnmA» ibe bMlher pg atwi^ rtl 
an engagement, and paired komhtrnMrntint 
W9m^i ibey .4|uiftted&t>i9a'« lodging. His sia- 
iotM fdeuiakip lor LeweHin,«iidhisAeQd8riie^ 
^^ifer4he>wel&fieof fak lister, -randned faini 
estmmely luieaay aad perpkBcd. Eady liw «€■! 
TOorubg be «re«t to ber again ; and after 
the privilege (Of a 'braiherio condeooMiDg her 
duct land tiie foolish psepessemoo^fiiieii had 
casioned it» he had xecoHrse 4o arguments, aoi 
endeavoiiied (to reason ber out of a>pf^udioe 
whioh had not the least foundavtioo in truth <or 
eoBHtton asase. 

Had he been endowed wkh the fdoquence.of 
an nagel, aM his leaaooing would hamt 'boaa lost 
on the pervoBse, Ibe obstinate fiabma. £q«a% 
deaf to i«moBstomces4Nrf)ersuasi0Bs,.rfiee«ti«afe^ 
td him to p^YBcute her no mose 3«tlh dkoiMNtr 
ing on so disagreeaUe a aubjeet ; and Hbegged kit 
would not taiEe it ill, if in this OHstoBoe <sbe noier 
canU be ibiwaeht to aoquiesoe in ius tpminn 
Xp A» ^estion wl^lber ahe fatind.aiiy!lhH« 
disafseeabie ^iMw^r jo tfaepeaion or coovai^alacMi 
of lUnN^lUa, 'ibe feplied, .*' AJIbough i caimot 
"4wy that he isimiidaoin^,«seH-b«ed,.witjty. sMsd 
" genteel, yet asa Webbman be kmiy affer^ioa.*' 
She declined any repetition of his visit, and a 
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da4td» ^' ff yoa had that nal afibctkni (or me 
*' vnldcii JQBL pidendy and mAsuh I might «xpect 
^ from a J^rathf r, you would not desire me to 
^sSutiiaetmjBelf tosucfa canslniinty as to traat 
** mbh cainlitjr or even to «it in Ae company 4ii a 
^jiatmofWaies.'^ 

Mranwfaile Leweiiin, iviio little suspected his 
misfortane, had sought iiis friend and confidant 
vrfaite h» was leiigaged with hb sifters and not 
Soding htm at ihome» weiit to erery pkoe where 
they were aQjoastmned to meet. But the brother, 
bsan unwiHiagBtas^lo make a pamful cmHrauni* 
tfiti^m* »vn\Mkun ao industnously that for thwe 
days all his researches were useless. This made 
l^eweUin wu^^j ih^i all was not so ri^t as he 
had :|it .first lattered iiiinself ; that either the 
l^l^er 4i4 i»ot«^pprove bis alUance, or ibat 
Sato^ jianieltf i»ty«cted 4o it. la^ient to be 
sajbis&td b^ went to bi^ lodgtugs, and imaited tiU 
bis^^pniy though it wa» late at night. 

Xte brotbei^ iwirprised to see him, and un< 
fHrqprcd for the meeting, could nekber deny 
tb^ be bad puiposely shunned bin, aor coa« 
ceal the motiw. He dettcately iunted Ithe aver- 
lioB ,ei bis siater 4o Wales, and owned bis ap- 
pnsbension ilhat bis country would be an ob» 
jefition not easily isempoed* But as ihe 4id not 
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describe the fall force of her prejudice, the lover 
still retained hopes of surmoHiiliug the difficulty. 

AAer in«»ch conversadooi it was agreed that 
LewelUn should write to her; disdoshig hiit 
passioiK, but hinting, that he was not ignorAnt of 
her ol>jection to his country ; and asiariog her 
that if he should be so happy as to merit her 
affection he would never desire her to visit 
Wales; butwould live with her either in London^ 
or any other place which she might ehase as a 
residence. The brother himself was the bearer 
of this epistle, and once more exerted his inte- 
rest with his sister in behalf of the truly devoted 
Leweltio. 

But all his efforts were ineffectual, and so far 
was he frotn inducing her to read it, that in the 
midst of their conversation she snatched it front 
his hand, tore it in pieces, and trampled it under 
foot. A second quarrel was the consequence ; 
and he left her with a resolution never more to 
repeat his visit. Her other relations still pressed 
her in favour of Lewellin, though with ao belter 
effect than to give her new opportunities of dis- 
playing her obstinacy and prejudice.' 

Meanwhile Lewellin, though now apprised of 
the whole truth, could not be persuaded to de- 
sist; and as there was no possibility of inducing 
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ker to receive, anollier viaiti pursued ber to 
cfaiivoh* watched ber wherever she went, and la- 
boured in vain to soften her by his persevering 
aeod respeetful attentions. At length tired out 
with the persectttioa she received on all sides, 
she went private^ into the country, acquainting 
no one wkk the phice of her retirement. 

Her brother and her friends were much trou* 
tiled with ber ftght ; but the passionate LeweHin 
waa iBCOQfiohdMe. So truly did his faithful heart 
fsdi ber disdain, that be feH into a dangerous 
fever, 4om wbid be recovered with difficulty. 

<jlfeat Mfquiries were made for the fair fugitive ; 
kvki Aehad talEen such precautions as to frustrate 
ail, (ill ber fnends received intelligence ^m ber 
which at first fiUed them with sorrow, and soon 
liAoiiwards witfa grief. 

Miiiia,to amuse herself ia ber retirement, had 
Aequeated all tiie diversioas which the place of 
her nsidence afiwded. At one of these nind 
iOBteetaimneBts, sbc liidl inio Hie company of a 
ftannggeKtleflBan, wbo iafonned her that be bad 
«iadc a temporaiy excursion from Loudon, te 
abun lAe seittcitationB 4>f bis friends, who pressed 
hmi to marry ^a pevsoii hr whom be had no iu* 
eUaatloii. TUs peirity, as she thought, of circum- 
stances iaspined hw with good wHi towards bim ; 
and when he addressed her, as he soon did| cm 
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a more teoder subject, it grew up into affectioo. 
She candidly owned tiiat her visit to the country 
wa^ occasioned by the same motive as bis own, 
and acquainted him with her name and family, 
which she bad till then disguised. 

Whether he at first intended tiiis as a serious 
affair* or only to divert himself, is uncertain ; 
but after be knew who she was, be left nothing 
unsaid, or midooe, that bethought might engage 
her affection. She was not indeed^ as she has 
since owned, in love with him ; but where she 
was, she saw mi odt m \mm win tould dgflm a fit 
companion except himself. He affected the 
warmest passion, and declared that he bad ao 
estate superior to what her fortune entitled her 
to expect. 

This, joined to the hope of silencing the impor- 
tunities of her friends, and all further overtures 
from Lewellin, or any other person whom she 
might happen to dislike, prevailed on her to lis- 
ten favourably to the proposals of her new lover, 
and finally to intrust him with her person and 
fortune. She married him without consult- 
ing one of her friends, without inquiring into 
his circunlstances ; and without any settlement 
or provision. In a few days she returned a 
bride to London, to the surprise of all her ac- 
quaintance. V 
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As her husband's circumstances were not im- 
mediately discovered, the disinterested part of her 
acquaintance paid their compliments of coogratii< 
lafion; but her kindred and intimate friends, 
especially her brother, could not approve her 
precipitate step, and were fearful of the event. 
> Not to prolong the narrative, the unhappy 
Sabina had not been married above a month be- 
fore she found her whole fortune was appropri- 
ated for the payment of her husband's debts. 
That fear of his creditors, and not of a dis- 
agreeable match as he had pretended, had drivea 
him to that part of the country where it was her 
ill fortune to become hi$ prey. That he was 
neither the possessor nor heir of a single foot of 
land ; but had led a loose idle life, and in fact 
was no other than a common sharper. 

Difficult would it be for me to represent the 
miseries of her' condition^ which were- rendered 
yet more severe from the consciousness of having 
merited them by a folly for which she could now 
find no excuse. After living about half a year 
with a husband for^whom she had lost all regard, 
vexed with his ill usage, and experiencing all the 
mortifications derived from reproaches abroad 
and want at home, she was at length relieved 
from his presence. He quitted her and went to 
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France, m -quest it is supposed of new ad- 
ventures* 

This ooce gay, obstinate, lady, is now glad to 
accept the contributions of her friends for her 
support, visited by few, respected by yet fewer^ 
and caressed by none. She has leisure to reflect 
upon, and lament, the unhappy prepossession 
which made her so industriously fly the good 
oflered by Heaven, in a wealthy, generous, and 
accomplished man, to throw herself into the 
arms of an abandoned villain and shameless im-* 
jposton 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES, 



(Goldmith.) 



A DISPUTE has for some time dmd«d the 
philosophers; it is debated, whether arts and 
sciences are -more serviceable or prejudicial to 
mankind. They who maintain th^ cause of 
literature, endeavour to prove their usefulness 
from the impossibility of a large number of men 
subsisting in a small tract of country without 
them ; from the pleasure which attends the ac- 
quisition, and from the influence of knowledge 
in promoting practical morality. 

Those who maintain the opposite opinion, dis- 
play the happiness and innocence of the unculti- 
vated nations who live without learning ; they urge 
the numerous vices which are to be found only 
in polished society, enlarge on the oppression, 
the crueltyi and the blood, which must necessarily 
be shed to cement civil society, and insist upon 
Ibe bappy equality of conditions in a baibsrous 
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State, preferable to the unnatural subordination 
of a more refined condition. 

This dispute, which has already given so much 
employment to speculative indolence, has been 
managed vi^ith much ardour, and (not to suppress 
our sentiments) with but little capacity. They 
who insist that the sciences are useful in refined 
society are certainly right ; and they who main- 
tain that barbarous nations are more happy with- 
out them are right also. But when one side for 
this reason attempts to prove them as universally 
useful to the solit^y barbarian as to the native 
of a crowded commonwealth ; or when the other 
endeavours to banish them as prejudicial to all 
society, even from populous states as well as 
from the inhabitants of the wilderness, they are 
both wrong ; since that knowledge which makes 
the happiness of a refined European, would be a 
torment to the precarious tenant of an Asiatic 
wild. 

Let me, to prove this, transport the imagina- 
tion for a moment to the midst of a forest in 
Siberia. There we behold the inhabitant, poor 
indeed, but equally fond of happiness with the 
most refined philosopher of Europe. The earth 
lies uncultivated and uninhabited for miles around 
him ; his little family and he, the sole and undis- 
puted possessors. In such circumstances na- 
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tore aiid reason will induce bim to prefer a hun- 
ter's life to tbat of cultivating the earth. He , 
will certainly adhere to that manner of living, 
which is carried on at the smallest expence of la- 
bour, and to that food which is most agreeable 
to the appetite ; he will prefer indcdeot though 
precarious luxury, to a laborious though perma- 
nent competence ; and a knowledge of his own 
happiness will determine him to persevere in na- 
tive barbarity. 

In like manner liis happiness will incline him 
to bind himself by no law. Laws are made ii^ 
order to secure permanent property ; but he is 
possessed of no property which he is afraid to 
lose, and desires no more than will be sufficient 
to sustain him ; to enter into .compacts with 
others, would be undergoing a voluntary obliga- 
tion, without the expectance of any reward. He 
and his countrymen are tenants, not rivals, in the 
same unexhaustible forest; the increased posses- 
sions of one by no means diminishes the expec- 
tations arising from equal assiduity in another. 
There is no need of laws therefore to repress 
ambition, where there can be no mischief attend* 
ing its most boundless gratifications. 

Our solitary Siberian will, in like manner, find 
the sciences not only entirely useless, in direct- 
ing his practice, but disgusting even in specula^ 
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tion. In every contemplation our curiosity must be 
first excited by the appearances of things, before 
our reason undergoes the fatigue of investigating 
the causes. Some of those appearances are pro- 
<iaced by experiment, others by minute in- 
quiry ; sojy arise from a knowledge <^ fore^n 
dimates, and others from an intimate study of 
our own. Bui there are few objects in compari- 
son which present tliemselves to the iuhaliitant 
of a barbarous country; the game he hunts or 
the transient cottage he builds^ make up the 
chief objects of bis concern; bis curiosity^ there- 
fore, must be proportionably less ; and if &at is 
diminished, the reasoning faculty will be diminish?- 
ed in proportion. 

Besides, sensual enjoyment add^ wiq^ to cu- 
riosity. We consider few objects with ardenl 
attention, but those which have some cotmectioa 
«4th our wishes, our pleasures, or our aecessittes* 
A desire of enjoyment first interests our passions 
in ibe pursuit, pointy out the subject of investiga- 
tion, and reason then comments when sense has 
led the way. An increase in the number of our 
enjoyments, therefore^ necessarily produces an 
increase of scientific research ; but in countries 
where almost every enjoyment is wanting, >rea- 
son there seems destitute at its great inspirer^ 
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and speculation is the business of fools when it 
becomes its own reward. 

The barbarous Siiierian is too wise, therefore, 
to exhaust bis time in quest of knowledge, which 
neitfaer curiosity prompts nor pleasure hnpels him 
to pursue. When told of thci cf^t^t measure^- 
>meok of a degree upon the meridian at Quito, 
he ietU no pleasure in the accouilt ; wlien in* 
formed that such a discof ery tends to promote 
natigation and commerce, he finds himself 
no way interested in either. A discovery 
which some have pursued at the hazard of their 
Hves, aifects him with neither astonishment nor 
pleasure. He is satisfied with thoroughly under- 
standing tlie few objects which coutribute to his 
own felicity ; he knows the properest places where 
to lay the snare for the saMS, and discerns the 
valu^ of firs with more than European sagacity. 
M^re^ crxtended knowledge would only serve 
>to render him unhappy ; it might lend a ray to 
shew him the misery of his situalion, but conld 
not guide him in his efforts to avoid it. Ignorance 
is the happiness of the poor. 

'fhe misery of a being endowed witli senti- 
ments above its capacity of fruition, b most ad« 
mirably described in one of tbe fables of Locman 
the Indian moralist : 

" An elephant, that had been peculiarly ser- 
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^ Ticeable k figfatiog the battles of Wialnow, was 
'< ordered bj the god to wish for whatever he 
** thought proper, and the desire sbonld be at- 
** tended with immediate gratbioation. "Hie 
*' elephant thanked his benefiictor with bmkM 
** kaees, andidesired to be endowed with <the rea« 
*' SOD and Ihe faoMities of a man. Wistnow was 
** sorry to hear /the foolish request, and endea- 
^ voured to ditouade him from his misplaced am- 
'* biti^D ; but fiodiug it to no purpose, gave' him 
*' at Jast such a portion of wisdom aswoirid cor- 
*' rect even the Zendavesta of Zoroaster; 

*' The reasoning elephant went away njoic- 
ing in his new acquisition; and though \si$ 
body stili retained its ancient form, he found 
*^ his appetites and passions entirely altered; He 
*' first considered that it would not oaly be 
''moi!e comfortable, but also more beeom- 
** ing, to wear clothes; but unhappily he had 
*' no method of making them himself, nor had 
** he the use of speech to demand Ibem from 
^ others ; and this was the first time he felt real 
anxiety. He soon perceived how much more 
elegantly men were fed than he; therefore he 
began to loath hk nsual food, and longed Aht 
** those delicacies which adorn the tables of 
'' princes; but here agam he found it impossible 
to be satisfied, fof'&ough he could easily ob- 
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'* tam flesb} yet lie found it impossible to dress 
** it ia aay degree of perfection. 

•f In short ev^ pleasure that contribated to 
>^ tlie.£dictty of maatsiod, served only to render 
f* him BMce puseraUe, as he found himself utteiiy 
^ deprived of the ^wer of enjoym^. In this 
'* w^vkwmx be ied a repining discontented life, 
** detesting himself and displeased with his ill 
^^ judged ambition; till at last his benefactor 
** Wisitqow^ taking * compassion on his forlorn 
" situation, restored him to the ignorance and the 
** happiness which he was origioaliy ^formed to 
« enjoy." 

T0 attempt to introduce the sciences into a 
natioo of wandqiiug barbarians, is only to render 
ifaem moce miserable than ever nature designed 
Aey should be. A life (rf* simplicity is best fitted 
to a state of solitude. 

The great lawgiver of Russia attempted to im- 
prove the desolate inhabitants of Siberia by send- 
ing among them some of the politest men of 
Europe. The consequence has shewn, that the 
country was as yet unfit to receive them ; they 
languished for a time with a sort of exotic mala- 
dy, every day degenerated from themselves, and 
at last, instead of rendering the country more 
polite, they conformed to the soil, and put on 
barbarity. 
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In order to make the scieooes aseful in any 
country, it must first become populous : the in- 
habitant must go through the different stages of 
hunter, shepherd, and husbandman. Then, when 
property becomes valuable, and consequently 
gives cause for injustice ; then, when laws are ap- 
pointed to repress injury, and secure possessions ; 
when men by the sanction of those laws become 
possessed of superfluity; when luxury is thusintr€>. 
duced and demands its continual supply, then it 
is that the sciences become necessary and useful ^ 
the state then cannot subsist without them ; the jr 
must then be introduced, at once to teach meh 
to draw the greatest possible quantity of pleasure 
from circumscribed possession; and to restrain 
them within the bounds of moderate enjoyment. 
^ The sciences are not the cause of luxury but its 
coDsequeoce, and this destroyer thus brings with 
it an antidote which resists the virulence of its 
own poison. By asserting that luxury introduces 
the sciences, we assert a truth ; but if, witii those 
who reject the utility of learning, we assert that 
the sciences also introduce luxury, we shall be at 
once falsCi absurd, and ridiculous. 
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ON STYLE* 



(Melmoth.) 



The beauties ef style are Iqo often considered 
as below the attention both of the author and 
reader ; but there was a time (and it was a period 
of the truest refinement) when an excellence of 
this kind was esteemed in the number of the po- 
litest accomplishments; as it was the ambition of 
some of the greatest names of antiquity, to dis- 
tinguish themselves in the improvmtenti of their 
native tongue. 

Julius Cttsar, who Vas not only the greatest 
hero, but the finest gentleman that ever, perhaps, 
appeared in the world, was desirous of adding 
this talent to his other most shining endowments; 
and we are told that he studied the language of 
his country with much application ; as we are 
•ure he possessed it in the highest elegance. What 
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a loss is it to the literary world, thzit the treatise 
which he wrote upoo this subject, is perished 
with many valuable works of that age! But 
though we are deprived of the benefit of his ob- 
servations, we are happily not without an instance 
of their eCfects; and his own memoirs will ever 
remain as the brightest exemplar, not only of true 
generalship, but of fine writing. He published 
them, indeed, only as materials for the use of 
those who should be disposed to eularge upon 
that remarkable period of the Roman story ; 
yet the purity and gracefulness of his style were 
such, that no judicious writer durst attempt to 
touch the subject after him. 

Having produced so illustrious an instance in 
favour of this art, it would be impertinent to add 
a second, were I to cite a less authority than that 
of the immortal TuUy. This able author, in his 
dfak^ue conceming the celebrated Roman ora« 
tors, frequently mentions it as a very high en* 
comium, that they possessed the elegance of their 
native language ; and infroduces Brutus as de- 
claring, that he would prefer the honour of being 
esteemed the great master and improver of Ro- 
man eloquence, even to the glory of many 
triumphs. 

But to add reason to precedent, and to view 
this art in its use as well as its dignity ; will it not 
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be of some importance, when it is considered 
that eloquence is one of the most considerable 
auxiliaries of truth? Nothing, indeed, contri- 
butes more ^to subdue the mind to the force of 
reason, than her being supported by the power- 
ful assistance of masculine and vigorous oratory : 
as on the contrary the most legitimate arguments 
may be disappointed of their deserved suc- 
cess by spiritless and enfeebled expressions. Ac- 
cordingly that most elegant of writers, the inimi-- 
table Mr. Addison, well observes in one of his 
essays ; " there is as much difierence between 
comprehending a thought clothed in Cicero's 
language and that of an ordinary writer, as be- 
'^ tween seeing an object by the light of a taper 
^ and the light of the sun.'^ 

It is, surely then, a strange conceit of the cele- 
brated Malbranche, who seems to think that the 
pleasure which afises from a well written piece, is 
of the criminal kind, and has its source in the 
weakness and effeminacy of the human heart. A 
man must have a very uncommon severity of 
temper indeed, who 'can fiud any thing to .con- 
demn in adding charms to truth, and gaining the 
heart by captivating the ear; in uniting roses witli 
the thorns of science, and joining pleasure with 
instruction. 

The truth is^ the mind is delighted with a fine 
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style upon the same principle that it prefeta re- 
gularity to confusion^ and beauty to deformky. 
A taite of this sort is indeed so far from being 
a mark of any depravity of our n^ure, that I 
should rather consider it as an endence^ in some 
degree, of the moral rectitude of its constitution ; 
as it is a proof of its retaining some relish at least 
of harmony and orden 

We might be apt» indeed, to suspect that cer-^ 
tain writers ainong us had considered all beau- 
ties of this sort, in the same gloomy view with 
Malbraache ; or at least that they avoided eveiy 
refinement in style, as unworthy a lover of truth 
and philosophy. Their sentiments are sunk by 
the lowest expressions, and seem condemned to- 
the first curse, of " creeping upon the ground all 
*' the days of their life.'' Others, on the con- 
trary, mistake pomp for dignity ; and in order to 
raise their expressions above the vulgar language, 
lift them up beyond common apprehensions^ 
esteeming it (one should imagine) a mark of their 
genius, that it requufes some ingenuity to peoe- 
trate their meaning. 

But how few writers know how to hit that 
true medium which lies between thbse distant 
extremes. How seldom do we meet with au 
author, whose expressions are glowing but not 
glaring ; whose metaphors tire natural, but not 
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cotnnion ; whose periods are harmonious/ but 
not poetical; in a word whose sentiments 9itt 
well set, and shewn to the understanding in their 
truest and niost advantageous lustre* 
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CONTENTMENT, A FABLE. 



Molint atqui licet esse beatis. Plor. lib. 1. Sat. !• 



(Museum. J 



I AM much inclined to think that the misfor- 
tunes, as they are termed, of life, are not so often 
owing to the want of care, as being over solicitous 
to acquire what nature would effect for us, if we 
were contented to follow her dictates. The brutes, 
led on by that inward impulse we call instinct, 
never err in their pursuit after what is good for 
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them ; but man, enlightened by reason, that |Mir- 
ticular mark of Providence which distinguishes 
him from the rest of beings, obstinately refuses 
to be conducted to happiuess, and often trs^vels 
towards misery with labour and fatigue. 

It would be absurd to say, that a rational 
creature would voluntarily chuse n}i»ery; but we 
too frequently do it blindly. Every Ihitiff, as the 
philosophical emperor* observes, is fancy; but 
as that fancy is in our own power to goveni, we 
are justly punished if we suffer it to wander at 
will, or to deceive us into uneasiness. 

The most sure and speedy way to detect any 
mental imposture is by soliloquy or self examina- 
tion, in the way laid down by our great restorer 
of ancient learning. If our fancy stands the test 
of this mirror, which represents all objects in 
their true colours, it is genuine, and may be ac- 
cepted by the mind with safety; but if it recedes 
from the trial, or changes in the attempt, it is 
spurious, and ought to be rejected. This will 
inform us that the great mistake of mankind in 
the pursuit after happiness, is casting their looks at 
4 distance aAer lauds of Paradise, while the pros^ 
pect so much sought after blooms unbeheld 
around them. 

* Antoninus Pius. 
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At Ispalian in Persia, there lived a young man of 
noble family and great fortime, named Acbniet^ 
who from his infancy shewed theearliest signs of a 
restless and turbulent spirit; and though by na* 
ture endowed with an understanding superior to 
any of his age, was led away with every gust of 
passion to precipitate himself jnto the greatest 
dangers. A Aer having experienced the misfortunes 
that accrue from such a disposition, he became 
somewhat more diffident of his own abilities, and 
determined to take the advice of those who had 
been most conversant with human nature how to 
proceed for the future. 

There dwelt not far from the city, in a little 
cell among a ridge of mountains, an old hermit, 
who many years before had retired from the world 
to spend there the rest of his days in prayer and 
contemplation. This good man became so fa- 
mous for his wisdom and exemplary life, that all 
who had any uneasiness of mind, consulted Abu- 
dah (Ibr so he was called) and never failed receiv- 
ing consolation, in the deepest affliction, from his 
prudent counsel, which made the superstitious 
imagine, that there was a charm in the sound 
of his words to drive away despair and all her 
gloomy attendants. 
Ilitber Achmet repaired, and as he was enter- 
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ing a grove near the sage's habitation^ met accord- 
ing to his wishes, the venerable recluse. He 
prostrated himself before biiDf and with signs of 
the utmost anguish, *' Behold/' said he, " Oh 
** divine Abudah favourite of our migiity pro- 
" phet, who resemblest Allah by distributing the 
** balm of comfort to the distressed, behold the 
** most miserable of mortals/' 

He was proceeding in. this melancholy strain, 
when the old man, deeply affected with his lamen- 
tations, interrupted him, and taking him by the 
hand ; *' Rise my son/' said he, " let me know 
*' the cause of thy misfortunes, and whatever is in 
*^ my power shall be done to restore thee to tran- 
<' quillity/' 

♦' Alas !" replied Achmet, " how can I be re- 
*' stored to that which I never yet possessed ! for 
** know, thou enlightened guide of the faithful, 
<< I never have spent an easy moment that I can 
** remember, since reason first dawned upon my 
*<' mind. Hitherto even from my cradle, a thou- 
'* sand fancies have attended me through life, 
*' and are continually, under the false appiear- 
*' ances of happiness, deceiving nie into anxiety, 
<* whilst others are enjoying the most undisturh- 
*' ed repose. Tell me, then, I conjure thee by 
*' the holy temple of Mecca, from whence thy 
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" prayers have been so often carried to Mahomet 
" by the ministers of Paradise, by what method 
" I may arrive, if not at the sacred tran(iuillity 
*' which thou enjo;^est, yet at the harbour of 
** such earthly peace as the holy Koran has pro- 
** mised to all those who obey its celestial pre- 
** cepts ; for sure the damned who remove alter- 
" nalely from the different extremes of chilling 
** frosts and scorching iBames cannot suffer greater 
** torments than I undergo at present." 

Abudah, perceiving that a discontented mind 
alone was the source of the young man's troubles, 
said to him, ** Be comforted my son, for thou 
** shall receive the reward of a true believer, and 
** be freed from all thy misfortunes ; but thou must 
" still undergo many more, before thou canst be 
" numbered with the truly happy. Thou inqui- 
** rest of me where happiness dwells. Look 
" round the world, and see in how many diffe- 
^ rent scenes she has taken up her residence ; 
•* sometimes, though very rarely, in a palace, of>en 
" in a cottage ; the philosopher's cave of retire- 
" ment, and the soldier's tent ami J'the noise and 
** dangers of war, are by turns her habitation ; 
the rich man may see her in his treasure, or the 
beggar in his wallet. In all these situations she 
^ is to be found, but in none altogether. • Go, 
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" then and seek thy fortune among the various 
*' scenes of the world, and if thou shouldst prove 
" unsuccessful in this probationary expedition, 
" return to me, when seven years are expired, 
" when the passions of youth begin to subside, 
" and I will instruct thee by a religious emblem, 
** which our great prophet shewed me in a 
" dream, how to obtaiii the end of all thy 
** wishes/' 

Achmet, not understanding Abudah's meaning, 
left him as discontented as he came, and re- 
turned to Ispahan with a full resolution of grati- 
fying every inclination of pleasure or ambition, 
iniagiiiiog that to be the road to discover felicity^ 
Accordingly he gave up hb first years entirely to 
those enjoyments, which enervate both mind and 
body ; till finding at length no real satisfaction 
in the possession of these ; but rather diseases and 
disappointments, he changed his course of life, 
and followed the dictates of avarice, that con- 
tinually offered to his eyes, external happiness, 
seated on a throne of gold. His endeavout^ 
succeeded, and by the assistance of fortune he be- 
came the richest subject of the East. 

Still something was wanting. Power and 
honour presented themselves to his view, and 
wholly engaged his attention. Those desires. 
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did not remain long unsatisfied, for by the favour 
of the Sophy he was advanced to the highest dig- 
nities of the Persian empire* 

But alas, he was stiil no nearer the primary 
object of his most ardent wishes ! Fears, doubts, 
and a thousand different anxieties that attend 
the great, perpetually haunted him, and made 
him seek again the calm retirement of rural 
life. Nor was the latter productive of any more 
comfort than the former stations. In short, being 
disappointed, and finding happiness in no one 
condition, he sought the hermit a second time, 
to complain of his fate, and claim the promise he 
had received before the beginning of his adven- 
tures. 

Abudah seeing his disciple return again after 
the stated time, still discontented, took him by 
the hand, and smiling upon him with an air 
of gentle reproof, " Achmet," said he, " cease 
" to blame thy fate for the uneasiness which 
*^ arises alone from thy own breast ; behold, 
*' since thou hast performed the task I enjoined 
** in order to make thee more capable of follow- 
" ing my future instructions, I will unfold to thee 
*' the grand mystery of wisdom ; by which she 
" leads her votaries to happiness. See," said he, 
pointuig to a river in which several young swans 
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were eagerly swhrnning after their own shadows in 
the stream, ** those siliy birds imitate maukind, 
they are in pursuit of that which their owd mo- 
tion pats to flight ; behold others that have 
** tired themselves with their unnecessary labours, 
*' and sitting still are in possession of what their 
*' utmost endeavours could never have ac- 
" complished. Thus, my son, happiness is the 
" shadow of contentment, and rests, or moves 
•* for ever with its original/' 
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ON GAMING. 



A Litter from the Parson of the Parish, to Sir 
Charles Easy, in London, 



Dear Sir Charles, 

You will forgive your old frieud^ who bus 
troubled you now and iben witb wholesome ad- 
vice, if be should do so once more, as now there 
seems to be particular occasion for it. You say 
in your last, that you are £, 2,000 the poorer 
this year for play. 1 am sorry to bear it, 
with all my heart ! for we country people look 
upon £, 2,000 as a very serious matter ; and had 
I not known you so well, I should have been 
much surprised to find, that you can write so 
gaily on losing so large a sum. 

I know that you gentlemen of the town look 
upon gaming only as an idle and weak thing at 
the worst, but I have long considered it 9S one 
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/ 
of the greatest sins : You will forgive an old 

parson for using a word, which they tell us is 

almost grown out of fashion. 

Will you give me leave to tell you why I con- 
sider gaming as so very wicked ] it is because 
it may make a very bad man of a very good one. 

I know your temper very well ; and 1 am sure> 
that naturally you were much inclined to do good, 
and very desirous of having a good name in the 
world. You were from your earliest infancy, of 
a sweet disposition ; and, I have i^een you, when 
a boy, give sixpence to a poor old woman, when 
you had not twopence left in your pocket. How 
then can you continue to be so fond of a vice 
that may in time render you unwise, inglorious, 
sunk in reputation, unmerciful, and unjust 1 

I know you will laugh and say I am preaching 
lo you. Well, that, you kuow, is my trade ; 
and I hope I shall never be ashamed of it. But 
how does play do all these bad things 1 Why if 
you please I will tell you ; and that in a few 
words too, though Tarn so old a man. 

The manners of all are tinged with the com- 
pany which they keep. Now, the lower sort of 
gamesters are weak men, if you take them out 
of their cards and dice ; and those who game 
much, must frequently be reduced to their com- 
pany, and consequently cannot derive the smallest 
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improvement from their codversatioo. As for 
reputation, the character of a gamester is gene- 
rally allowed to be of the worst kind ; and though 
the world is so bad, yet none have ever been es- 
teemed for being gamesters ; unless things are 
grown worse since I was in London, which was 
at the last convocation. 

I beg you to recoUect; for I know, your good 
disposition, and how often you have been willing 
to relieve some worthy object in distress, and 
could not, because the dice had a run against you 
the night or two before. In each of these 
instances the dice made you not generous, 
where you wished much to exert your gene- 
rosity. 
\ Whenever an income is lessened by play, the 
tenants in the country must be pressed to pay 
their rents : the rents must also be racked up as 
high as possible, to supply the annual demands of 
the gaming table; and both of those, I fear, 
often in a manner that may [be termed unmer- 
ciful. 

Whenever gaming swallows great part of an 
income, as gaming debts must be paid first, most 
other debts are neglected. Now the true value 
of trade consists in circulation ; and if trades- 
men's debts remain long unpaid, there must be 
injustice somewhere. Either they charge no 
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more than to a speedy payer, and then you are 
unjust to them in so long detaining their money ; 
or they will charge you more than the proper 
value of their goods, and then you are the occa- 
sion of injustice to yourself. 

So that what I said was true, that gaming 
will render you unWise, sunk in reputation, uq« 
generous, unmerciful, and unjust. But the point, 
I own, which grieves me most is, that so excel* 
lent a turn of mind as yours, should be ren- 
dered of no effect, by such pitiful means. 

I have just been computing how much good 
you might have done during the last year; all 
which you have omitted without adding to your 
chan^cter and happiness. I will put down the 
calculation. 

An account of what might have been done by 

Sir Charles Easy for the benefit and happiness 

of mankind in 1743. 

Towards apprenticing the two sons or a £, s, d. 

soldier who fought bravely and lost his 

life in the battle of Dettingen ........ 40 

To a i^oor clergymao, who bred up a large 
family with only .£.15 a year 105 

To portions for five young wom^n of good 
character on their marriages with ho- 
nest tradesmen 100 

To clothing and schooling ten boys .... 100 

^ Carried over 345 • 
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Brought over 345 

Towards apprenticing fourteen boys and 

six girls 200 

Towards setting up four young men just 
out of their time, in their trades .... 150 

Loan to poor tradesmen without interest 
for three ylars 200 

To the children'of officers left in great 

distress t 250 

To a gentleman of birth and merk, re- 
duced to extremity 300 

To a lady whose father being a gamester 
left her without any fortune 300 

Occasional charities.. 355 



Total.... 2,000 



Instead of this in your present account all 
stands under one article. 

For 1743. 

Lost in gaming <£.2,000 

Ah ! Sir Charles^ let me entreat you to com- 
pare these two very different account s» and 
weigh the one against the other. Had you had 
tht^ happiness to have followed the former^ you 
would have derived great pleasure every time 
you looked it over, to reflect that you had con- 
tributed so much in one year, towards making s* 
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many worthy and distressed persons bappy for 
their whole lives. What have you instead but 
the mortification— 

I will say no more, but leave you to fill up the 
sentence yourself. 

Think of it a little^^ it be possible for you to 
«it down to thinkj good Sir Charibs. I have 
always loved you as if you were my own son. 
You gave me my living, and have ever been 
good to me; and I could chearfully resign it to 
hear the world speak well of ^ou as they do in 
most things. When I hear any thing good of 
you, it is the comfort of my grey hairs; and when 
I bear any thing ill, I feel it here at my heart. 
If you should happen to send me word this time 
twelvemonth that you had disposed of only half 
the overplus of your income in acts of cbarity, 
instead of sacrificing it all in this wretched way, 
I verily believe it would comfort me so much, 
that it might add two or three years to the de- 
clining life of. 

Dear Sir Charles, 

Yours, &c. 
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ox STOLEN MARRIAGES. 



(Goldsmith.^ 

As I see you are food of gallantry, and seem 
willing to set young people together as soon as 
you can, I cannot help lending my assistance to 
your endeavours, as I am greatly concerned in 
the attempt. You must know, sir, that I am 
landlady of one of the most noted inns on the 
road to Scotland, and have seldom less than 
eight or ten couples a week who go down rap- 
turous lovers and return man and wife. 

If there be an agreeable situation, it must be 
that in which a young couple find themselves^ 
when just let loose from conlinement, and whirl- 
ing to the land of promise. When the post- 
chaise is driving off, and the blinds are drawn up, 
sure nothing can equal it. And yet I do not know 
how, what with the fears of being pursued* or 
the wi^s for greater happiness, not one of my 
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customers but seems gloomy and out of temper* 
The gentlemen are all sullen^ and the ladies dis-^ 
contented. 

But if* it be so going down, how is it with 
them coming back ] Having been a fortnight 
together, they are then mighty good company to 
|)e sure. It is then the young lady's indiscretion 
stares her in the face, and the gentleman himself 
finds that much is to be done before the money 
' comes in. 

For my own part, sir, I was married in the 
usual way ; all my friends were at the wedding, 
I was conducted with great ceremony from the 
table to the bed ; and 1 do not find that it any 
ways diminished my happiness with my hus- 
band, while, poor man, he continued with me. 
For my part I am entirely for doing things in 
the old family way ; I hate your new fashioned 
manners, and never loved an outlandish mar* 
riage in my life. 

As I have had numbers call at my hotise, you 
may be sure I was not idle in enquiring who 
they were, and how they did in the world after 
they left me. I cannot say, that I ever heard 
much good came of them ; and of a history of 
twenty five, that I noted down in my ledger, 
I do not know a suigle couple that would not 
b^ve beea full as happy if they had gone the 
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plain way to work» and asked the consent of 
their parents. To convince you of it, I will 
mention the names of a few, and refer the real 
to some fitter opportunity. 

Imprimis, Miss Jenny Hastings went down to 
Scotland with a tailof^ who to be sare for a tai- 
lor was a very agreeable sort of a man. But i 
do not know how, he did not take proper measure 
of tbe yoong lady's disposition ; they quarrelled 
at my house on their return, so" she left him for a 
cornet of dragoons, and lie went back to his 
shopboard. 

Miss Rachel Runfort went off with a grenadier; 
tfaey ^nt all their money going down; so 
that he carried her down in a post-chaise, and 
coming back she helped hun to carry his knap- 
sack. 

Miss Racket went down with her lover in 
timr own phaeton, but upon their return being 
very fond of driving, she would be every now 
and then for holding the whip. This bred a dis- 
|nile» JOid before they were a fortnight together, 
ahe felt that he could exercise the whip on some* 
body else besides the horses. 

Miss Meekly, though all compliance to the 
will of her lover, could never reconcile him to 
the change of his situation, it seems he mar- 
vied ber, suppottug she had a large fortune ; but 
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being deceived in their expectations they parted^ 
and they now keep separate garrets in Rosemary 
lane. 

The next eouple of whom I have any account 
actually lived together in great havmony aiid tin- 
cloying kindness for no les§ than a month ; but 
the lady, who was a little in years, having parted 
with her fortune to her dearest life, he left her 
to make love to that better part of her which he 
valued more. 

The next pair consisted of an Irish fortune 
hunter, and one of the prettiest raodestest ladies 
that ever my eyes beheld. As he was a well- 
looking gentleman dressed in lace, and as she was 
very foud of him, I thought they wer^ blessed 
for life. Yet I was quickly mistaken. The 
lady was no better than a common woman of 
the town, and he 'was no better than a sharper, 
so they agreed upon a divorce ; he now dresses 
at the York ball, and she is in keeping by the 
member for our borough in parliament. 

In this manner we see that all those marriages 
in which there is interest on one side, and dis* 
obedience on the other, are not likely to promise 
a long harvest of delights. If our fortune-hunting 
. gentlemen would but speak out, the young lady, 
instead of a lover, would often find a sneaking 
rogue, that only w anted the lady's purse, and not 
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ber heart. For my part^ I never saw any thing 
but design and falsehood in every one of them ; 
and my blood has boiled in my veins^ when I 
saw a young fellow of twenty kneeling at the feet 
of a twenty thousand pounder, professing his 
passion, while he was taking aim at her money. 
I do not deny but there may be love in a Scotch 
marriage, but it is generally all on one side. 

Of all the sincere admirers I ever knew, a man 
of my acquaintance, who, however, did not run 
away with his mistress to Scotland, was the most 
so. An old exciseman of our town, who, 
as you may guess, was not .very rich, had a 
daughter, who, as you shall see, was not very 
handsome. It was the opinion of every body 
that this young woman would not soon be mar- 
ried, as she wanted two main articles, beauty and 

fortune. 

But for all this, a very well-looking man, that 
happened to be travelling in those parts, came 
and asked the exciseman for his daughter in mar- 
riage. The exciseman, willing to deal openly 
, by him, asked if he had seen the girl ; for, says 
he, she is hump-backed. " Very well,'' cried 
the stranger, " that will do for me/' " Aye," 
says the exciseman, "but my daughter is as 
" brown as a berry." " So much the better," 
says the traveller, " such skins wear well." 
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<* But she b baody-leggedy" wys the excisemao. 
** No nuatler," cries the other, " her petticoats 
''will hide that defect'' <* But, then, she is 
** y/ery poor, aad waota an eye." *' Your de- 
** scriptkHi delights me,'* cries the stranger, ** I 
** have been looking out for one of her make ; 
** for I keep an exhibition of wild beasts* and 
" intend to show her off for a Chimpanj 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL WATCH. 



(German Spt/.J 



A MAN may be said to lire up to the highest 
perfection of his species, if he has attained to a 
true knowledge of his duty to the Supreme 
Being, to himself, and to his fellow creatures, 
and governs his actions according to the dictates 
of that knowledge. This may be properly called 
the rational or philosophical life of man ; the length 
of which my watch has the singular virtue of mea* 
suring with the greatest accuracy. It exactly 
shews how long a person may be said to have 
lived according to the most perfect accepftition 
pf the word. Whatever the common opinion of 
the world may be, we cannot properly be said 
to live the time we spend in dressing, gaming, 
dancing, prattUng, laughing, and the like. We live 
no longer than while we act according to the dic- 
tates of solid reason and sound understanding. 
At least in this sense it is that my watch shows 
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how long a man has really livedo with regard 
only to such perfections as are not common to 
the vegetable or animal life. • 

To outer appearance this watch differs from a 
common pocket watch only in the dial plate and 
the motions of the hands. The circle which in 
common watches shews the minutes, is here di- 
vided into three hundred and sixty degrees; 
thirty of w^ich make a philosophical month, 
and each single division a philosophical day, 
which is something longer than a natural day, 
of which three hundred and sixty-five make the 
year. The inner circle is divided into twenty- 
four hours, with their subdivisions as in the com- 
mon watches ; but the motions of the hands are 
just the reverse. The hour hand moves round 
its whole circle, while that which is called the 
minute hand in other watches is moving the 
three hundred and sixtieth part of its circumfe" 
rence ; and both move backwards or forwards 
as circumstances require* 

The use of this watch is extremely easy. 
Whenever I desired to know the philosophical 
life of any person, I need only hold it within the 
reach of the effluvia from his body, keeping my 
finger upon a certain spring which prevents those 
proceeding from the person who holds it from 
producing any effect. If he has spent his whole 
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life in folly, indolence, and a continual neglect of 
his rational duty, it stands still ; but if he lias 
mis-spent any part of it in actions unbecoming a 
rational creature, the watch shews it, by running 
as many days, months, and years backwards. 
Has his life been a medley of good, bad, and 
indifferent, as most mens are, it shews the ba- 
lance. 

To enter into a discussion of the inward con- 
struction of this watch, and the causes which 
produce these wonderful effects, is foreign to my 
present purpose, and indeed in a great measure 
beyond my comprehension. I shall therefore 
give you an account of some observations and 
cxpenments I have made with it. 

1 • I observe that my watch stands still, not only 
the whole time that a man has spent in -idle- 
ness and indolence, which is generally the greater 
part of his natural life ; but all the time he hais 
employed in eating, drinking, sleeping, and what- 
ever may be reckoned in the vegetable or animal, 
a hindrance to our moral life. 

2. As soon as it approaches a man who is en- 
gaged in some public spirited generous action, 
for the good of mankind, it moves forward seve- 
ral days at once, and on the contrary, if any 
one is about to commit a remarkable act of in* 
justice, it flies backwards with such rapidity as 
to endanger its safety. 
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3. With regard to the sexes, I have observed 
that in the company of men, it la very apt to 
run backwards, and in that of the lair sex to 
stand still, though in honour to the latter, I 
have sometimes observed it to run with greater 
swiftness forwards, than is usual with regard to 
the other sex, 

4. In our present depraved times, I have ob- 
served, that whenever the longest hand of my 
watch makes seven turns round its circumference 
of three hundred and sixty degrees, the person 
who sets it in motion may be reckoned in a very 
advanced age ; and he who attains his sixth phi- 
losophical year may be called an old man. 

5. I have indeed a list of some persons, who 
at the natural age' of twenty or thirty years have, 
according to my watch, died in a good old age, 
but such examples are very rare. 

6. With the help of my watch, I have been 
enabled to write the whole life and history of 
my late neighbour Dick Nightcap in these few 
words. Richard Nightcap, born anno I697, died 
anno 1727, aged year. 

7. Harry Spadille, a gamester of sixty years 
natural age, is according to my watch four- 
teen days and six hours old. At that age 
he made a halt in life, and let one of his 
grand-children grow seven mouths older than 
himself. 
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' 8. Nick Miser, an old usurer, died accordiog 
to my watch some years before he was born. 
The many acts of injustice which he had been 
guilty of produced such an effect, as I cannot 
letter describe than by employing the algebraic 
term and character minus by the help of which 
I can say he lived —-5 years -f- 3 mouths -f- 1 
days *f- 4 hour, and so much in his account of 
philosophical life, he was worse than nothing 
at his death. 

In fact they may be accounted long and ' 
good livers, to whom we can with justice apply 
the epitaph which a Roman Consul in the time 
of the emperor Trajan caused to be placed on his 
tomb, 

Hicjacet Similis 
Cujus stas muitoram annorum fuit. 
Ipse scptem duntaxat annos vixic. 

Here lies Similis 
Who was many years old 
But lived only seven years. 

To form a just and profitable application of 
these reflections, let a young and healthy per- 
son, advanced to the years of discretion, make 
a supposition of the time he may reasona- 
bly think he has to live. If the life of man be 
reckoned at a medium thirty years; let us for 
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argument's sake suppose twelve years, of these 
twelve we must abate 'at least four, for the ne- 
cessary time of sleeping, dressing and the like« 
Two years we may reckon for eating and drink- 
ing ; and that person must be very assiduous in* 
deed who does not spend two more in pleasure 
and diversions. We have then four lefi for the 
rational and beneficial occupations of a pMloso* 
pbical life. No small part of it is probably spent 
in indifference and indolence ; and he must be a 
very exact observer of hb duty, who has not some 
of it to balance against time spent in irrational 
and unwarrantable actions. So that on the whole 
we have hardly more than two in twelve. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL THERMOMETEI^, 



(German Spy,) 



This Httle thermometer may very properly 
be called the touch-stone of sound reason, 9 
metal which in these latter times we find very 
much debased, and without the help of such a 
touch-stone not easily valued. But the author 
has dignified it with the significant name of the 
Intellectual Thermometer, or weather-glass of the 
understanding, which is the meaning of the Ara- 
bic characters inlaid in the niche over the tube ; 
and his reason evidently was, because it displays 
the different degrees of the heat or cold of the un- 
derstanding with the utmost accuracy. The cha- 
racters denoting these degrees, each subdivided 
into four quarters, stood in the following order : 
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INrELLECTUAL THERMOMETER. 
— — Phrcnsy 



- Extravaj^ance 



Fire 



Sprightliness 



Sound Judoment 



Seriousness 



Phlegrti 



Heaviness 



Dullness 



Whenever I read an autbor of a judicious, 
clear, and unaffected genius, I always observe 
that the spirits in my tube remain fixed to the 
center or sound judgment. . When this sound 
and natural judgment is brightened with a live- 
ly imagination, my thermometer has risen to 
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sprightliness. One degree more of vivacity and 
spirit raises it to fire, a very valuable property oT 
the mind if kept in a settled continuity. A little 
too much fire produces wildness or extravagance^ 
and from this there is but one step more to mad- 
ness, raving, or phrensy. 

In the lower divisions of my thermometer the 
several degrees of cold in the understanding 
are justly distinguished iu their orderly decrease. 
A good sound natural judgment, tempered with a 
little cold, falls into seriousness. Seriousness is the 
forerunner of phlegm ; too much phlegm cramps 
the understanding and makes it heavy ; and a 
heavy writer is in as ready a way to become dull, 
as a wild or extravagant one is to commence 
madman. 

As I have had frequent opportunities of using 
this instrument in the examination of the works 
of the learned, and to determine to the twelfth 
part of an inch, what measure of understanding 
and spirit which any particular author possesses, 
I shall only in general remark that in mathema- 
tics and history, the spirits in my tube remain 
fixed to the center. Rhetoric raises them to 
sprightliuess ; and philosophy sinks them to seri; 
ousness. The antient poets raise them to fire, 
but law or the fathers depress them to phlegm. 
The most renowned romances have elevated 
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them to wildness or extravagance, aod I am 
sorry to say, it b but too common for our modem 
authors to bring them down, at least one degree 
below phlegm, • 

Biit above all, I have most wondered at the 
strange effect which the greater part, of contro- 
versial writings have produced. I no sooner 
begin to read a line or two of them than my 
spirits rise at once from the ball to the highest 
degree of my tube, and fa)l agaifi with the like 
precipitancy to the lowest, 

As it is of a portable size, I have caused a case 
to be made to it, and seldom go into company 
without taking my thermometer with me ; and 
while others are busied in admiring the structure 
qf it, and narrowly examining the characters 
of the degrees, which are intelligible only to 
myself, I have an opportunity of enquiring into 
the c^p?icities and faculties of their minds. 

In assemblies, made up partly of the fair sex, 
I generally observe my thermometer to rise at 
least above sprightliness : and in those which con- 
sist wholly of men, it lises in proportion as the 
bottles empty ; but when I have visited the same 
friends the next morning, at their tea table, I ge- 
nerally find it sunk two degrees lower than it 
Vvas before it began to rise the preceding eveiiing. 
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With the afccount of this Ihteliectu^l Tbennd- 
meter we close our selection; and we trust 
that the literary contributions, which we have 
levied from our different writers, will stand the 
test, and that they will be found to preserve a 
due medium, neither causing it to sink below 
phlegm nor to rise above iire. 
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